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A World Of Danger And Challenge 


CONCRETE DECISIONS BY RESPONSIBLE LEADERS NECESSARY 


By DR. CHARLES H. MALIK, President of the 13th Session of the General Assembly of the United Nations 


Delivered at the 81st Commencement, Belmont Abbey College, Belmont, North Carolina, June 2, 1959 


OUNG PEOPLE graduating from college and stepping 

forth into the world constitute a special breed of men. 

They know the sort of world from which they are 
emerging but they have no clear idea of the kind of world 
into which they are stepping. It is not necessary for my pur- 
poses today to raise the question as to which of these two 
worlds is more real, but I may indicate in passing that it is by 
no means certain that the worldly world of clash and action 
is more real than the thoughtful world of study and learning. 
he discrimination between these two worlds and the assigning 
to each one of them of its proper reality is one of the most 
fascinating philosophical investigations, but I shall not go 
into that here. The decisive point is that these young men are 
actually getting into this worldly world and therefore it is the 
duty of those of us who are immersed in that world and who 
are called upon to address them at this solemn hour in their 
life to give them some inkling of what sort of world they are 
getting ingo. It is a world at once of great danger and great 
challenge, and in painting the danger I shall also indicate the 
conditions that would face and overcome that danger. I beg 
the young men here present not to be frightened of these 
situations but to treat them as real challenges with which they 
have to wrestle and through which, when real responsibility 
in due course shall devolve upon them, they could build a far 
happier and more peaceful world than this into which they 
ire now stepping. 

There is a menacing situation in the Far East. The com- 
bined weight of China and the Soviet Union could prove too 
much for that region to bear indefinitely without cracking, and 
the cracking already began a month ago in Tibet. Four con- 


ditions are therefore required: to promote the real independ- 
ence of the Chinese mainland; to cause Communist China to 
change its policy of hatred and hostility to the West; to 
build up native strength especially in Japan; and to develop 
much closer and friendlier association among the non-Com- 
munist forces of that area. So long as China and Russia act as 
one, so long as the Chinese Communists hate the West, desire 
its destruction and do everything in their power to weaken it, 
and so long as there is softness and looseness of association 
opposing the Communist camp, peace is in constant danger 
in the Far East. 

There is a menacing situation throughout Asia and Africa 
The Communists are boring and infiltrating everywhere and 
the average standard of living is about one-thirtieth of that 
in the United States. Three conditions are therefore required: 
to give well-founded hopes to the masses that their lot can be 
improved without yielding themselves to Communist control 
or direction; to support and strengthen the non-Communist 
elements who are dedicated to independence and are genuine 
believers in the values of freedom and human dignity; and to 
counteract Communist infiltration and intrigue by every pos- 
sible means. Peace is exceedingly fragile in Asia and Africa 
so long as the Communist political and ideological thrust 
is not adequately counteracted politically and ideologically, so 
long as the forces of freedom are neglected or abandoned to 
their fate or given only lip-service or hollow consolation, and 
so long as the masses discern no tangible hope ahead. 

There is a menacing situation in the Middle East. Tre 
Communist infiltration is at a very advanced stage, the Berlin 
crisis may be only a feint to allow this penetration to deepen 
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CHARLES H. MALIK 


further, the internal divisions within the area are most de- 
bilitating, and the West keeps on withdrawing unceremonious- 
ly. Four conditions are therefore required: to do what can be 
done, and a little more, to minimize the divisions and an- 
tagonisms in the area on the basis of independence and justice 
and with a view to removing hostility and promoting friend- 
ship toward the West; to support and strengthen the non- 
Communist forces who really believe in the values of freedom; 
to abandon the disastrous policy of drift, and to develop a 
vigorous, daring and imaginative policy with respect to the 
Middle East; and to devise a sound scheme of development of 
the area through the maximum equitable utilization of its oil 
resources. So long as the West displays paralysis and disunity 
in its policy toward important sections of the Middle East, and 
so long as the forces of freedom keep on contracting in that 
area and international Communism works havoc directly or 
indirectly everywhere, the Middle East could set aflame the 
powder keg of the world. 

There is a menacing situation in Eastern Europe. The 
Iron Curtain clamps down tight upon Europe at its centre. 
Beyond every existing emergency with respect to Berlin and 
Germany in general, two conditions are therefore required: 
to restore the integrity and cultural unity of Europe by lifting 
the Iron Curtain so as to permit free economic, intellectual and 
political intercourse between the Eastern and Western halves 
of the Old Continent; and to ensure to the Soviet Union in 
return for the lifting of the Iron Curtain every guarantee 
against aggression from its western frontiers. So long as the 
spiritual unity of Europe is broken and so long as the Soviet 
Union in permitting the restoration of this unity is not com- 
pensated with absolute guarantees of security so far as Europe 
is concerned, peace in Europe remains absolutely chimerical. 

There is a menacing situation in the ranks of the West. It 
is doubtful that there is adequate internal unity in America, in 
Britain, in France, in Germany, in Italy, to meet the present 
challenge, and there are evident signs of friction and division 
among the Western allies. Two conditions are therefore re- 
quired: that the countries of the West be given much deeper 
and more vigorous leadership so as to arouse the comfort- 
ridden public from their lethargy and complacency and bring 
about the maximum possible internal unity; and that they sink 
their rivalries and divisions between themselves by some of 
them really sacrificing for the sake of the whole. A divided 
West, a softened-up West, an unawakened West, a West with 
each part thinking only of itself and seeking only to save its 
skin, cannot save either itself or the world from catastrophe. 

There is a menacing situation with respect to subversion 
and indirect aggression. The processes of infiltrating, under- 
mining, subverting and taking over’ whole countries from 
within are going on apace. One condition therefore is required: 
to wake up to these new tactics of war, to stop talking about 
aggression as though it were the only means of waging or 
achieving the aims of war, to take energetic countermeasures, 
including solemn arrangements by treaty, as much against in- 
direct as against direct aggression, and to prove in fact that 
not only direct aggression will not pay but indirect aggression 
will not be rewarded. So long as the international conspirators 
subversively operate with impunity war is already raging and 
winning without the softened and lulled and blind and stupid 
noticing it. 

There is a menacing situation in the technological field. So 
far as the means of delivery are concerned practically every 
month the Soviet Union puts forth an extraordinary feat 
unmatched by anything from the other side. One condition 
therefore is required: to demonstrate equal or superior techno- 
logical accomplishment by the West. So long as this techno- 
logical discrepancy in rocketry is not visibly corrected people 
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could miscalculate and the uncommitted areas could lose heart 
and the whole structure of peace and security could suddenly 
collapse. 

There is a menacing situation with respect to the apparent 
relative strength of East and West. The successive with- 
drawals in China, in South-East Asia, in the Middle East and in 
Europe, and the none-too-self-confident words and acts of the 
West, yield the impression that the Communist onslaught is 
irresistible and the non-Communist world does not have the 
strength to halt it, and reinforce the suspicion abroad that 
Communism is after all the wave of the future and we are 
here dealing with an irreversible historical process. One con- 
dition therefore is required: a firm determination supported 
by action to demonstrate that there is no preponderance of 
strength on the side of Communism and the wave can be 
both arrested and reversed. So long as the record shows one 
advance after another and not a single retreat, not even for one 
inch, where is the tranquility of order which constitutes 
peace? 

There is a menacing situation with respect to the moral and 
psychological resolve. Pacifism, namely, the acceptance of peace 
at any price, and appeasement appear to be rampant and pos- 
sible on the increase, either because of fear, or because of 
misguided principle, or because of the decadence of the soft 
and comfortable, or because of ignorance of the nature of 
Communism, or because Communism has succeeded in soften- 
ing up the non-Communist world. Two conditions therefore 
are required: to make perfectly clear that only the peace that 
is based on justice, freedom and truth is worth the ticket, and 
any other peace could only be a shortsighted postponement ot 
the day of reckoning; and to rouse the soft and satisfied from 
their slumber, stupc r and slothfulness. So long as the spirit of 
pacifism, for whatever reason, enfeebles the moral resolve, so 
that people are not prepared to die in defense of something 
infinitely worthwhile for whicl they desire to live, people may 
have been already conquered without a fight. 

There is a menacing situation in the intellectual and ideo- 
logical order. You know what the Communists believe and 
want but you do not know what the West believes and wants, 
and what you do know of this is not adequate to couiiteract 
the Communist intellectual thrust. One condition therefore is 
required: a more robust faith in the power of ideas leading 
to the articulation of an honest, true and universal message. 
So long as the believers in matter and force outwit the 
believers in mind and persuasion in the use of intellectual 
weapons, the conquest of the mind by subterfuge and falsehood 
will go on by sheer default. 

There is a menacing situation in the discrepancy between the 
performance of international Communism and the performance 
of whatever is its opposite number on the other side. There 
is nothing coming from the West comparable to the abso- 
lutely superb organization, vigilance and dedication of the 
Communist Party. Two conditions therefore are required: to 
identify and counteract the direct and indirect agency of the 
Communist Party wherever it functions; and to promote an 
internationale of freedom that can somewhat compare in or- 
ganization, dedication and mutuality of support with the inter- 
national Communist movement. So long as the West operates 
for the most part through external economic, political and 
military arrangements with independent national states; so 
long as it does not recognize that these diverse nationalisms 
require some inclusive international system; so long as the 
friends of the West do not meet with the same warmth, fel- 
lowship, support and protection which the Communist Party 
accords its members and friends throughout the world; and 
so lonz is the ideological content of the realm of freedom is 
deficient: the free world will always find itself on the de- 
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fensive vis-a-vis the international Communist assault. 

(here is a menacing situation in the fact that the enemies 
1 freedom take advantage of the amenities of freedom to 
undermine and destroy freedom. Thus the free world does not 
save in the Communist world anything like the field day that 
the Communist world enjoys in the free world. One condition 
therefore is required: to restore this balance of operation 
berween the two worlds by every possible means. So iong as 
it is possible for Communism to penetrate the Middle East, 
Asia, Africa, Europe, Latin America and even the United 
States, with no corresponding possibility for the free world to 
penetrate China, the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe; so long 
as there are Communist Parties outside the Communist realm 
but no free parties inside the Communist realm; so long as 
one doctrine only is allowed in the Communist world whereas 
in the non-Communist world there is a virtual infinity of doc- 
trines: the enemies of freedom will always find it possible to 
exploit ruthlessly to their own advantage these civilities which 
flow from the very nature of freedom. 

There is a menacing situation in the fact that the quest of 
success, security and pleasure appears to be the dominant 
passion of youth. The result is a most paralyzing climate of 
complacency and softness. One thing therefore is required: to 
fire youth with noble and unselfish quests, to re-activate the 
great principles of self-sacrifice, self-control and self-denial, to 
set up great and worthy causes to which youth can completely 
dedicate themselves. So long as people seek and lead only a 
life of ease and comfort, so long as they are not swept off their 
feet by something eternal that takes them completely outside 
their petty selves and interests, society will degenerate and the 
tremendous issues facing us all will not be met. 

There is a menacing situation in the fact that men of good 
will are not united enough. Good will abounds in the world 
but this vast reservoir is not sufficiently tapped. Two things 
therefore are required: to pray and work hard that the initi- 
ative of Pope John XXIII in calling an Ecumenical Council to 
try to unite the Christians, or as many of them as possible, 
according to the will of Christ be crowned with success, 
and to bring as many men of good will, even beyond the Chris- 
tian family, as p@ssible together on the basis of the natural 
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law. So long as the forces of evil and darkness appear to act 
in greater unison than the forces of good and light, the cause 
of man and truth will continue to suffer. 

The present mouaent of history then is made up of these 
fourteen distinct situations, each constituting a real danger 
and each calling for real possibilities of action and achieve- 
ment. We talk abour the foundations of peace, as though 
there is such a thing in general! Peace cannot be “founded” 
today without the most serious consideration of these situations. 
Concrete decision by responsible leaders is daily, hourly, called 
for with respect to each one of them. They cover virtually 
the whole gamut of human existence. They prove that man 
is profoundly troubled today: they prove that he is not at 
peace with himself. It is very well to wish mankind sweetness 
and light and peace; it is very well to sentimentalize and say, 
let us all be brothers, let us all live in peace! Would that 
stubborn reality were so responsive as to yield docilely to our 
kindly wishes! Who or what is preventing us from living 
together like brothers in peace? These fourteen situations: 
Some of them involve very hard judgments indeed, upon you 
and upon the world, and facing them the sensitive and tender- 
minded may not be able to sleep. But it is better to face the 
truth and die than to live a thousand comfortable years in 
falsehood and escape. The basic truth today is that there is an 
inescapable confrontation between Communism and the rest of 
the world calling for historic decision, and I am not sure the 
effective forces of freedom are sufficiently aware of what is at 
stake, nor whether they are adequately prepared, on every 
level of human existence, to meet the challenge. Perhaps the 
Berlin crisis or the Middle East crisis or the Tibet crisis will 
awaken them; but I am not sure. A vision of something great 
and tremendous, a call to an heroic mission, the challenge of 
a truly universal message—this is what is required today and 
this is alas what is jacking. The immediate situation then 
presents the aspect of a final and total judgment: everything 
is being weighed—one’s life, one’s values, one’s culture, the 
vitality of the whole civilization to which one belongs. 

It is very much then like the last day. And those who believe 
will tell you that God is there and that most certainly He 
watches over Hiis own, even if He should sorely chasten 
them still. 


Let's Keep Free Enterprise Free 


“NO MAN ESCAPES WHEN FREEDOM FAILS” 


By ROBERT C. LIEBENOW, President, Board of Trade of the City of Chicago, Illinois 


Delivered to the South Dakota Stock Growers Association, Rapid City, South Dakota, June 3, 1959 


T GIVES ME a great deal of pleasure to once again be 
back in the part of the country in which I spent my early 
life, and to at last be appearing before this group. I've 

had a couple of near misses, but, for one reason or another, 
the dates of your invitations were at odds with previous com- 
mitments of mine. However, if at first you don’t succeed, 
ind so on, and I've finally made it. 

I know from experience that South Dakotans are endowed 
with a pioneering spirit and physical capability second to 
none in these United States. In view of these characteristics, 
| think I am in a better spot than most to offer some off-the- 
cuff thoughts about the future of our country. 

Frankly, | think South Dakota is one of the last strongholds 
of independence and self-reliance. Our State is still too young 


to have succumbed to the softening inroads of time, tradition 
and long-term security. Unlike many states with several past 
generations in which to establish a status quo, South Dakota's 
past is limited to maybe three generations at the most. 
Grandparents and parents have been able to teach their 
children from personal experience, the need to depend on 
oneself, not on others—and only then is personal freedom 
retained. 

Many of us remember the dust bowl days—real hard times 
for most South Dakota families. In those grim days, something 
more was added to South Dakota than just that red dust 
blown in from the Southwest. There was born in South 
Dakota a true “togetherness” and a self-reliance which will 
be handed down for at least a couple of generations. 
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ROBERT C. LIEBENOW 


South Dakota has been truly fortunate in that the leaders 
of the cattle industry, in particular, have been men of vision 
who know the value of research in the fields of breeding a 
better animal which is more salable and thus results in a 
greater cash income. 

As a matter of fact, this case is true of stock growers the 
country over, whether they be in South Dakota, Texas, 
Florida or Nebraska: they are, generally speaking, men with 
a sharp savvy of the importance of research and constant 
experimentation. They are also one of the most cussedly 
independent groups of people in these United States. Also, 
to their credit is that maintaining this freedom hasn't been 
particularly easy at times. Stockmen’s self-reliance showed 
up strongly in the grim days after the Korean War peak when 
they struggled with low prices and heavy losses as the market 
inflicted the penalties for over-production. Instead of asking 
for Government help, like everybody else seems to do, beef 
men went on a selling campaign to put beef back on the 
dinner tables, and the demand for beef in that adjustment 
period of low prices carried through as the market began its 
recovery. 

You stock growers have been bucking the trend of course: 
while you have stood on your own feet, other agricultural 
segments of our country fled to the snug shelter of Govern- 
ment dole-outs at the first sign of adversity. 

It is quite apparent to us and to most farmers themselves, 
however, that they would be a lot better off today if the 
Government had never attempted to guarantee a false pros- 
perity when supply and demand conditions didn’t warrant it. 
Along these lines of thought, John Strohm—the globe- 
trotting agricultural editor from Woodstock, Illinois—recently 
published the results of a survey of agricultural economists 
in our Land Grant Colleges. When asked in what direction 
are we headed in agriculture, the almost unanimous reply 
from these economists was that Government-guaranteed 
prices will bring regulations over production and selling. 

Specifically and very briefly, Strohm finds that four of five 
economists say: 

1. Any laws further ham-stringing the free market will 
hurt the producer, the consumer and the nation. 

2. Legislation has not and cannot solve the farm problem, 
although “the right kind might help.” But few 
economists believe we've had the right kind, and most 
are pessimistic about getting it in the future. 

3. Schemes in foreign countries to guarantee all farmers 

a fair income have been costly failures. 

4. The law of supply and demand is not out of date— 
there is no substitute for the free market. 

A similar survey among 300 economists was conducted by 
the Institute of Public Relations in 1946, with these results: 

1. Ninety-six per cent said commodity exchanges play 
an important role in the marketing of basic com- 
modities. 

2. Eighty-four per cent declared commodity exchanges 
reduced distribution costs and thus are of value for 
producers as well as for consumers. 

). Eighty-eight per cent indicated it would be bad if all 
commodity exchanges were closed permanently. 

i. Ninety-six per cent answered that, in peacetime, 
floors or loans should not be utilized to support 
commodity prices. 

5. Ninety-four per cent said that, except in wartime, the 
Federal Government should not fix prices on com- 
modities in general. 

6. Ninety-four per cent declared Federal controls on 
commodities should be eliminated in peace time as 
soon as possible. 
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You can readily appreciate that the findings of these sur- 
veys dovetail rather closely, even to the high percentage 
opposing farm programs in effect when each survey was 
taken. It is amazing that Congress does not heed the opinions 
of these experts for these two surveys—prepared twelve 
years apart—show that economists disapproved of govern- 
ment price programs immediately after World War II and 
still stand fast against government interference with market- 
ing activities. 

Despite these opinions and opinions equally as strong, there 
are those who continue to worship at the Shrine of Faith, 
Hope and Parity—firmly convinced that some witch-doctor 
with voodooism and black magic can solve the problems of 
some segments of agriculture. 

When Congress moves steadily toward control of prices 
and production in the face of expert opinion, something is 
drastically wrong. These economists say that supply and 
demand factors are still important. They say that countries 
whose governments discount or ignore free pricing of goods 
according to their production and use are not as well off as 
the United States. This opinion has been expressed over a 
long period by impartial men who study and know agricul. 
tural conditions—yet our Federal Government ignores this 
advice and pushes us all down the road to a social welfare state. 

Just why the Government continues down this road is a 
matter of some conjecture. One economist in the Strohm 
survey made the cynical but all too true comment that no 
political party wants to commit suicide by advocating com- 
plete termination of farm price supports. Even Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Benson, who came into office determined to 
reduce farm subsidies, remove acreage controls and whittle 
down the bureaucracy, met with such strong resistance that 
he has been virtually rendered ineffective. In the case of 
bureaucracy, incidentally, the USDA has actually added 18,000 
employees since 1952. 

I'm sad to say that this paradox verifies a law formulated 
not so long ago by a British professor named Parkinson, 
which holds that bureaucracy tends to grow regardless of 
performance or need. Parkinson recently made the wry com- 
ment that, and I quote: “My belief is that the increase in 
USDA employment would have been the same had the entire 
continent gone out of cultivation!” 

Parkinson’s law, of course, can be applied to every part of 
a whole government. His idea rings true because government, 
while symbolically only an authorized policer of men, is itself 
a collection of men. As we all well know, men are often bent 
on extending their prestige and expanding their power. When 
this happens in government, limited government soon be- 
comes unlimited. The tools of these men—bureaucrats—are 
uncontrolled spending and uncontrolled taxation. We—the 
public—find ourselves being bribed into the antithesis of 
freedom by our own money. 

In his new book, “The Rise and Fall of Society,” Frank 
Chodorov, who for better than half a century has been an 
outstanding theorist in philosophy and economics, backs up 
this theory of government by citing a case from the Bible. He 
quotes Judges 17:6: “In those days there was no king in 
Israel, but every man did that which was right in his own 
eyes.” What rule there was came from the judges who, of 
course, lacked any policing power over the various groups. 
This bothered some of the tribal leaders who thought they 
needed a king. Samuel warned them that appointing a king 
would lead to conscription, bureaucracy and a landed aris 
tocracy which was clearly forbidden under the Laws of Moses 
Samuel said that the king, and again I quote “will take a 
tenth of your seed and of your vineyards,” and he added “y« 
shall be their servants.” 
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What happened? Saul was appointed king anyhow. Dis- 
sension and intrigues followed. A deliverer was needed, and 
David was anointed king. Sure enough, David took no chances 
either; he maintained a strong army and encouraged bureauc- 
racy and aristocracy. 

And so the story goes on and on through Solomon, through 
his son, Rehoboan, and on down through the ages to us. 

Let's just pause here for a moment and take a good look 
at the size of our Government today, so that we can better 
sce what it suggests for the future: 

Did you know that for the fiscal year 1958, Federal ex- 
penditures were 72 billion dollars, or approximately 140 
times Government expenditures in 1900? During the same 
period, however, our population increased only a little over 
two times. Last year, Government purchases accounted for an 
estimated 17 per cent of the Nation's total output of goods 
and services, compared with an average of approximately 
i per cent during the decade immediately prior to World War 
I] 

The Federal Government today has become the most im- 
portant economic and financial power in the Nation. It is 
the biggest customer of the economy, but its debts are so 
great that they exceed the total amount owed by 171 million 
Americans on their personal notes, mortgages and installment 
payments. Ir even owes more money than the total debt of all 
corporations in the United States. 

Although bigness is something of a sin in the Twentieth 
Century, our Government is the largest electric power pro- 
ducer in the country, the largest insurer, the largest lender 
and the largest borrower, the largest landlord and the largest 
holder of grazing land, the largest holder of timberland and 
the largest owner of grain, the largest shipowner and the 
largest trucker. 

The U. S. Government today manufactures surgical, medical 
and dental equipment, rope, chain, watches, clocks, fertilizer, 
paint and a thousand other commercial products. It operates 
motion picture studios, coffee roasting plants, sawmills, rum 
distilleries, furniture repair shops, printing plants and power 
plants. It is in the aluminum sweating business, the plastics 
business, the cement business, the railroad business and the 
grain business. 

Here is the kicker, however: The Government owns 700 
substantial corporations and 19,000 small businesses of all 
kinds, plus endless numbers of service organizations. It under- 
sells private business, of course, because it pays no taxes on 
property or income—leaving, incidentally, the entire tax 
load to be carried by citizens who are not, for the most part, 
its customers. With such an advantage, it should be able to 
undersell private enterprise. But, what happens? It is esti- 
mated that these Government-owned businesses lose about 
10 million dollars a year. Naturally, the deficit is chalked up 
to experience, and the businesses continue to run on an 
eternal source of new capital: public tax funds. 

Incidentally, government interference in agriculture is not 
just confined to the area set forth as “fair game” under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1949 for the impact of the 
interference upon traditional grain marketing patterns is felt 
by livestock feeders and stockmen. Since it is impossible to 
predict what livestock prices will be on a certain day or 
luring a certain month, skilled stockmen learn to recognize 
supply and demand factors and to adjust operations accord- 
ingly. But Commodity Credit Corporation, by making the 
grain picture both unpredictable and distorted, has made 
forward planning difficult if not downright impossible. 

The inventory of Commodity Credit Corporation is today 
so gigantic its officials have the power to make market prices 
go up, go down, or remain static. Ir seems that both the 
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officials of Commodity Credit Corporation as well as the 
United States Department of Agriculture have every intention 
of keeping this power for they have steadfastly resisted every 
attempt to curtail, reduce or diminish their authority, influ- 
ence and control over free market prices. 

More specifically, Senator Mundt of South Dakota and 
Congressman Michel of Illinois introduced legislation which 
they feel will increase the market price of farm commodities, 
insulate present Commodity Credit Corporation stocks, and, 
in general, provide more flexibility in the market. In dis- 
cussing the bill, Senator Mundt said: “If this works like I 
hope it will work, you (the Department of Agriculture) 
would get less new wheat because there would be a higher 
price in the marketplace and people would be inclined to sell 
it there instead of putting it in storage.” We were amazed 
to find out the Department of Agriculture is against this 
legislation. 

Like Senator Mundt and Congressman Michel, we are 
categorically against Commodity Credit Corporation imposing 
its own marketings upon that of the free market. Further- 
more, we object to the continuation of legislation that is so 
loose that Commodity Credit Corporation can do almost 
anything it elects while remaining free from both the Sherman 
Antitrust Act and the provisions of the Commodity Exchange 
Authority. We also object to a system whereby certain links 
in the chain of distribution of agricultural food and fibre have 
price support programs work for their exclusive benefit, and 
we intend to continue to fight against any system that enables 
this vested interest to procure inventory and raw material 
from any place other than the free market. 

This over-all program affects stockmen for the huge stock- 
pile of feed grains is getting so big that storage is rapidly 
losing its appeal to take up the slack between production 
and use. There is lots of pressure to “feed up” the grain. If 
our feed grain production and use are brought into balance 
within the next three or four years by expanding livestock 
output, livestock producers’ income will dive, so you can see 
this poses a serious problem for the livestock producer. Add 
it all up and you come out with prospects for expanding live- 
stock production, lower livestock prices and lower income in 
the feed grain-livestock regions. 

Meanwhile, costs of operations are likely to continue to 
rise. And this coupled with large, variable costs from pro- 
ducing a greater output will mean lower net income. In other 
words, the time is right for a thorough reappraisal of the 
entire farm program. 

Obviously, some functions of the Government are both 
necessary and desirable, but wouldn’t you agree with me in 
saying that for Government to continue to expand until it is 
the mainspring of our national economy is both unsafe and 
unwise? 

In the beginning, when the forefathers of this’ country 
drafted the Constitution, they assigned to Government only 
the functions they considered legitimate for it to assume: 
foreign affairs, national defense, law enforcement, the postal 
service, to name a few of them. Basically, they envisioned 
Government's role in society as that of policeman, endowed 
with a body of law and armed with the force to back it up. 

If I may digress for a moment here—in looking over the 
Congressional Record some time ago, I ran across an interest- 
ing description on the role of Government, which had been 
incorporated into some remarks made by Senator John 
Marshall Butler of Maryland. The excerpt was taken from the 
Edinburgh Review, printed January 1830. It said in part, and 
I quote: 

“It is not by the intermeddling of * * * the omniscient 
and omnipotent state, but by the prudence and energy 
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of the people, that England has hitherto been carried 
forward in civilization; and it is to the same prudence 
and the same energy that we now look with comfort 
and good hope. Our rulers will best promote the im- 
provement of the people by strictly confining themselves 
to their own legitimate duties—by leaving capital to 
find its most lucrative course, commodities their fair 
price, industry and intelligence their natural reward, idle- 
ness and folly their natural punishment—by maintaining 
peace, by defending property, by diminishing the price 
of law, and by observing strict economy in every de- 
partment of the state. Let the Government do this—the 
people will assuredly do the rest.” 

This manual of operation for Government was written in 
that editorial one hundred and twenty nine years ago—but 
it is timeless in its spirit of what is a democratic form of 
Government. The United States Government of today, I 
fear, has long since stopped living by such a rule book. 

It appears to me that we are being spoonfed welfare 
schemes, a bite at a time, that will soon turn us into a 
socialistic state. And, who is to blame? I would say, a popula- 
tion that is apathetic, selfish, and that lacks responsibility and 
moral courage. The U. S. public—all of us—are the failures 
of the Twentieth Century upon which big government breeds 
and thrives. 

What can we do now to counter this trend which is steadily 
leading us into a monolithic state of mediocrity? Well, we 
all have felt the occasional pinch of the family pocketbook— 
an eloquent reminder that the family budget needs adjusting 
downward. How about pinching the Federal pocketbook until 
old spending habits are curtailed and new ways to spend more 
money are disregarded? With this goal in mind, it is tre- 
mendously encouraging to see that the Washington Ad- 
ministration is making a serious effort to balance the budget 
for the next Federal fiscal year. 

Unfortunately the proposed budget is balanced rather 
precariously, allotting a minimum surplus of a scant one 
million dollars, which is just so many beans when you are 
talking in terms of a total budget of 77 billion dollars. 

Budget planners have also assumed Congress will go along 
with several proposals to broaden out the tax base—for 
instance, taxing life insurance companies on underwriting as 
well as investment income; tightening up on tax treatment 
of cooperatives and recommending higher taxes on gasoline 
and a new one on jet fuel. 

We have a rather stern reminder from one of our fellow 
states that governments can go bankrupt, and I’m quite sure 
if it can happen on a state level it can certainly well happen 
on a national level. If we can’t begin to pay off our national 
debt in time of prosperity, just when can we pay it? 

There are really two ways to realize these needed surpluses. 
One is to curtail the Federal cash expenditures for several 
domestic, non-security programs. 

For instance, expenditures for agricultural programs, veter- 
ans’ services and benefits, public assistance and housing and 
related activities are expected to amount ‘o 15.5 billion 
dollars in fiscal 1960, or 30 per cent larger than they were 
five years earlier. Such programs must stand on their own 
merit. Are they accomplishing their purposes; do they add 
to the production potential of the economy, or just contribute 
to the inflationary spiral? 

The second, new source for money to help pay our debt 
would come about from further elimination of the inequities 
in the Federal tax structure. If such inequities were eliminated, 
for instance, unions would finally have to assume their share 
of the national tax burden much as any other profit-earning 
industry, company or institution. 
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And why the unions? Do you know the United Steelworkers 
of America receive an annual income from dues, exclusive of 
any special fund or assessments, of 37 million 500 thousand 
dollars. The Automobile Workers—27 million dollars; the 
National Association of Machinists—22 million 400 thousand. 
The assets some of these unions control are even more fan- 
tastic. At the top of this list are the unions of the Ladies 
Garment Workers and the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
each of whom control assets of well over one-quarter billion 
dollars. Right behind them is the union of the United Mine 
Workers with assets of 190 million. They have been able to 
amass these assets because of their tax advantage. Our poli- 
ticians have long been afraid to check the unions through 
Congressional action, so that now unions’ fortunes are such 
that they can buy all the political power they want. 

It is only fair and just, I think, that anyone or anybody, be 
they an individual, an industrial corporation, an educational 
institution, or a union, which earns money or makes a profit 
should share the tax responsibility of paying for our Federal 
Government and for the debts it has incurred. 

When we actively begin paying off this debt, then and only 
then will we be guiding our Government back to its rightful 
place as lawmaker, rulemaker and policeman. Then, the 
responsibility and obligation for economic growth will shift 
back to where it belongs—square on the shoulders of private 
citizens and private industry. A Government that is in its 
rightful place will leave free enterprise free—and lest we 
forget, free enterprise is what made America great. 

Free enterprise can make America even greater. Provided 
the world remains at peace, the outlook for our economic 
growth is very promising. Here are some of the predictions 
by the experts: 

Our gross national product—the sum of goods and services 
—will probably exceed 750 billion dollars by 1975. It was 
approximately 50 billion dollars back in 1880 and rose to 
415 billion dollars by 1956; at present, it has risen to a record 
annual rate of 467 billion dollars. 

Our disposable income—the money left over after taxes— 
was $2,200 per family in 1880, around $5,500 in 1956 and 
should exceed $7,500 by 1975. 

Our disposable national income was eleven times greater 
in 1956 than in 1880 and, on the average, total production 
has doubled every twenty years. 

The most important figure by far, however, is the 84 
million more people predicted for the United States in another 
twenty years. By 1980, we will be a nation of 260 million 
people compared to about 176 million today. 

Naturally, when we view the enormity of these figures, we 
must realize that Government can never again return to the 
almost pastoral simplicity as described by that paragraph 
from the Edinburgh Review: our world is entirely too old 
and too complex. In fact, Government will have to expand 
its legitimate duties in order to serve our growing popula- 
tions. Such “housekeeping facilities’ performed by Federal 
agencies, as the regulation of security markets, the postal 
services, the collection and dissemination of statistical data, 
must all expand to aid the orderly functioning of our growing 
economy. 

The Committee on Economic Development, in its current 
budget pamphlet, discusses some of the factors vital to our 
continued economic growth. It also suggests that it is ap 
parently impossible to dissolve big Government from our 
present and future way of life. Ir concluded that there is an 
urgent need for all of us to devote time to the understanding 
of the operations of big Government, raising a strong, con- 
certed voice if we feel it misguided and encouraging com- 
petent peopie into Government. 
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| have only one thought to add to this suggestion: the 
phrase “a strong, concerted voice” is a terribly important one. 
We still have the means to raise such a voice. But if Americans 
ontinue to act as though their individual vote goes unheard 
in the crowd and stay home on election days, those 84 million 
additions to the U. S. population—our children and grand- 
hildren—may just well be a crowd, with no vote and no 
lemocracy. 

The accomplishments of each and every individual in the 
pursuit of his own welfare will be the determining factor. 
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In this connection, I can’t help but quote the following: 
“For no man escapes 
When freedom fails, 
The best of men rot 
In filthy jails; 
And they who cried: 
“Appease, appease, 
Are hanged by men 
They tried to please.” 
Thank you. 
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Competition Is Rising 
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NCE AGAIN it becomes my privilege, as your Presi- 
dent, to report to you on the state of business in the 
American iron and steel industry. The twelve months 

since we last met here have been eventful ones. A year ago 
our industry was operating in the trough of a recession and 
profits were suffering sharp declines. Some companies, in 
fact, were Operating at a loss. 

Fortunately, now, those trends have been reversed and 
despite the recession, our industry last year maintained its 
world leadership with a gain of nearly seven million tons of 
new capacity. 

But the increase in operations during recent months does 
not mean that all the industry’s problems have been solved. 
One of these problems has been giving me a great deal of 
concern of late and this morning I want to talk to you about it. 

I might describe this problem by referring to two great 
illusions which seem to persist in some quarters. One of them 
is that there is little or no competition for steel in the market 
place. The other illusion, bearing on the first, is that steel 
companies can go on increasing costs year after year without 
eventually pricing themselves out of many vital markets. 

In my opinion our industry has reached a point when these 
illusions must give way to the realities. We must face the 
fact that competition is rising—both from foreign steel and 
from the growing effort of producers of other materials to 
replace steel in domestic markets. 

As I am sure all of you will agree, legitimate, fair competi- 
tion is always welcome and desirable. It is a necessary force 
for the health of our economy. 

Competition has been responsible, more than any other 
single factor, for our present industrial growth. And that 
growth is the cause of our present standard of living. That 
growth has thrust us into the role of world leadership. 

In the process we have learned, the hard way, that our very 
survival depends on our ability to compete. We know that our 
industry, or any industry, must be competitive or die. There is 
no other alternative. 

Competition in the steel industry takes many forms. Price 
alone is not always the decisive factor by any means. Quality, 
service, assurance of a dependable and continuous source of 
supply—these are often more important than price in the 
competitive picture. 

But price cannot be ignored, and may even be a major 
factor in our competition with foreign steel producers whom 
we meet on the battlegrounds of trade both in this country 
] 


an overseas 


The official government figures on foreign steel show the 
picture very clearly. Last year our exports of iron and steel 
products from this country were only half as large as they 
were in 1957. 

During the same period the tonnage of iron and steel 
products imported into this country increased 50 per cent. A 
recent report by our Department of Commerce shows that for 
the first time since early in the century, imports of foreign- 
made steel are now greater than the amount of steel being 
exported. 

Our present inability to meet the prices of our foreign 
competitors is costing the industry dearly in tonnage and 
revenues. In iurn, our employees are feeling the effects in the 
form of fewer hours of work. Some of them have lost their 
jobs. 

What is happening in foreign trade is the result of a drastic 
change in the world situation in steel since the end of World 
War II. 

In the years immediately following the war, foreign steel 
mills gave us little competition in world markets. Many of the 
plants in Europe and Japan were either destroyed or badly 
damaged during the war. Those which escaped destruction or 
damage in many cases were worn out and outmoded by the 
end of the war. 

But now that situation has changed. Largely with American 
financial and technical assistance, those foreign steel producing 
facilities have been rebuilt, modernized and expanded. In 
addition new plants have been built by some nations which 
never before made steel. 

The technology of these new and modernized plants now 
compares favorably with our own. And, of course, wages in 
most foreign countries are far below the wage levels here. 

The factors contributing to this problem of foreign com- 
petition will be ably covered in more detail by one of the 
speakers to follow me on this program. It is sufficient to say, 
at this point, that under present day conditions our industry 
must recognize two compelling factors as we compete with 
foreign products—comparable technology as well as lower 
wages. 

The problem of rising imports and lagging exports is not 
peculiar to the steel industry. As one dramatic example, the 
following Associated Press dispatch was received under a 
London dateline on May 6—just three weeks ago: 

“British exports to the United States exceeded imports from 
America in March for the first time since 1865, the year 
President Lincoln was assassinated.” 
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Moreover, the opening of the great St. Lawrence Seaway is 
bound to increase competition still more as foreign producers 
take advantage of the lower transportation costs to the heart- 
land of our country. 

Such cities as Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit and Buffalo are 
expected to become busy seaports. As costly overland trans- 
portation is eliminated, the producers of foreign goods should 
be able to undersell our products at even lower prices than now 
prevail. This factor of lower transportation costs is another 
disadvantage for American producers in addition to lower 
foreign wage levels. 

American steelworkers are among the highest paid industrial 
employees in the world. I am glad that they are. I am in favor 
of high wages, but I don’t want to see American steelworkers 
price themselves out of the markets. 

With American wages at their present high level, how then 
are we to compete with foreign steel producers with much 
lower labor costs? Obviously, we would not try to reduce the 
wages of American workers to the foreign workers’ level. 

Government action to curb imports is not the answer 
either. Even if politically feasible—which I seriously doubt at 
this time—I am convinced that erecting higher tariff walls is 
not the solution. 

Theoretically, we could erect tariff barriers or quotas to 
prevent or restrict foreign steel imports. Such a course would 
be completely inconsistent with our foreign policy objectives. 
What is worse, it would be unrealistic, impractical and self- 
defeating. 

The role of the United States in the world today requires 
that we expand, rather than seek to restrict, international trade. 
There must be freedom of access to raw materials. There must 
be opportunity for exchange of goods as well as people and 
ideas. Today's world of atomic energy, intercontinental missiles 
and space exploration will not permit us to retire into solitary 
confinement. In fact, we could not for long make steel at cur- 
rent levels if we would not import essential raw material 
components. 

We need the world as the world needs us. 

Keeping in mind the real nature of our problem—namely, 
the leveled-up technology and low wages abroad—it seems to 
me the answer to foreign competition calls for two courses of 
action. 

One, our industry needs to bend every effort to further 
improve our own technology and efficiency and to keep our 
costs under control. Our costs must be more competitive in 
order to offset the wage differential abroad. When laws and 
regulations prevent this, as for example the present federal 
policy on depreciation allowances, we should work actively 
to get them changed. 

Keeping our costs under control means we cannot avoid 
consideration of relative labor costs. Between 70 and 80 per 
cent of all costs of producing goods and services are labor 
costs—direct employment expenditures by producing com- 
panies, and labor costs incorporated in the cost of purchased 
raw materials. Last year, the steel industry spent 38 cents of 
its sales dollar for employment costs, and 42 cents for pur- 
chased goods and services. And remember that our tremendous 
taxes also include a substantial element of employment cost to 
state, local and federal governments. 

Consequently, the disparity in employment costs between 
our steel industry and those of foreign countries cannot be 
allowed to continue if we are to compete, not only in the world 
markets, but within our own borders. 

Next we need to help and encourage to the fullest possible 
extent every practical effort to raise the standard of living in 
foreign countries—to lift the level of consumption and trade 
the world over. 
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Higher incomes and living standards for all peoples of th« 
world will benefit us as well as those who are directly atfected 
So long as millions of people elsewhere on earth are living 
in poverty and want, there will be limits to our own progress 

Thus by helping under-developed countries we also ar« 
helping ourselves by opening new markets for our products 

Higher standards of living, with higher wages, will be an 
effective weapon against the further spread of communism 
abroad. And finally, these higher wage levels will ultimately 
help even up the competition we now face from abroad 
providing further increase in our own employment costs can 
be avoided. 

Thus the great reasons for continuing our foreign aid are 
economic as well as social and political. Our objective must be 
to build markets, not destroy them. This of course is a long 
range objective. It cannot be achieved overnight. 

With these long-term objectives in mind, American steel 
companies planning to do business in foreign markets should 
adopt a definite export policy. 

Traditionally, our industry has been an in-and-outer in the 
world steel markets. We have been interested in exporting 
only when we had surplus steel available. 

But customers abroad, like customers at home, want som« 
assurance of continuity. The answer, it seems to me, is for 
interested companies to set aside a certain percentage of their 
annual tonnage for export, so that foreign customers can be 
assured of a continuing supply of steel. 

Then, we should undertake to merchandise and sel] that 
tonnage—as vigorously as we would sell in our domesti: 
market. 

I have said that the problem of competition is with us at 
home as well as abroad. I would like to explore this aspect of 
the problem for a moment. 

As an industry, we are faced with the challenge of a new 
competitive marketing situation on the part of producers of 
other materials. In the period since World War II they have 
developed aggressive programs aimed largely at ultimate con 
sumers and specifying authorities, such as engincers, architects 
and designers. 

Among the most prominent of these materials are aluminum, 
glass, wood, plywood, plastics, pre-stressed concrete, copper, 
titanium, and magnesium—a formidable group of competitors, 
indeed. 

These various materials do not yet compete with stec! in al! 
markets by any means. As a group, however, they are growing 
competitively stronger every day, penetrating markets once 
dominated or held exclusively by steel. 

The producers of these materials are competing, and com 
peting vigorously, to expand their markets. They have aggres 
sive sales forces; they are doing everything possible to publi 
cize and promote their products. They are spending more and 
more each year in intensive research to develop new products 
and improve present products. 

Moreover, our competitors show imagination and resource 
fulness. They are ever alert to opportunity. They are quick 
to seize upon and develop new trends in marketing. 

Remember, that much of this competition from othe: 
materials has come about since the end of the war. Except 
for a few brief periods, the demand for steel mill products in 
these years has taxed our available capacity. With the com- 
pletion of recent expansion programs the competition of 
other materials, like that of foreign steel, is becoming a matter 
of increasing concern. 

In recognition of the seriousness of this problem, the 
directors of American Iron and Steel Institute yesterday ap 
proved the establishme. : of a permanent staff position at thé 


Institute—a position which has never before existed in the 
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ie of the Instituce 
The primary responsibility of this new job will be to 
velop, evaluate and distribute data on the present and 
potential use of steel products—both domestic and foreign. 


Chis new activity will serve to coordinate the work of various 
ommittees within the organizational framework of the In- 
ticute. The purpose will be to help member companies in 

ir efforts to compete more vigoré usly and effectively in both 
lomestic and foreign markets. 

This does not mean to imply, by any means, that our 
industry has been asleep. Far from it. We have engaged in 
research and development of new products and new markets. 
We have improved many of our existing products. 

But the times call for a vast stimulation of that effort all 
ilong the line. They call for consideration of increased ex- 
penditures for research and promotion in every single area 
where the competitive threat now exists 

The competitive contest will be decided by the public in 
the ballot box of the marketplace. The votes will be cast for 
stecl or for competing materials on the basis of merit, service 
and costs. 

We would be less than honest with ourselves if we did not 

knowledge that there are some instances where some mate- 
rials may deserve to be chosen over steel. Naturally, I cannot 
think of any off hand—but there may be some. In such cases 
the only sensible course is to face the fact and direct our efforts 
to areas where profitable results can be expected. 

These are some of the reasons, gentlemen, why I feel so 
strongly that we must get rid of two great illusions, namely, 
one, that our industry is wholly immune from the competition 
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of foreign steel and other materials; and ¢wo, that we can let 
our costs get out of hand without reaping serious consequences. 

Change is a basic law of nature and in my opinion changes 
of far reaching significance in our competitive situation already 
are visible upon the radar screen of the steel industry. 

I have every confidence that this industry will recognize 
these changes and take the necessary steps to prepare for them 
lest its prosperity be impaired and the jobs of its employces 
be put in jeopardy. 

In spite of all the problems | have cited, our industry is 
still on the march. Our prospects for the future are limitless. 
Pioneering is not dead; there are trails still to be blazed. 
New horizons are ahead as we enter an amazing new age and 
explore the mysteries of outer space. 

Our industry has many enduring monuments symbolizing 
its strength and progress for more than a century. There are 
monuments to steel in our towering skyscrapers, in bridges 
and other structures. Steel in a thousand-and-one other 
products and uses—many of them quite humble—has made 
life easier for millions of people throughout the world. Steel 
will continue thus to serve mankind down through the years. 

As an industry which is vital to our national defense, we 
have an added obligation to continue our progress to maintain 
our competitive position, to grow ever stronger and to help 
lead the way to a better and stronger America. In that course 
lies our best contribution to greater prosperity and happiness 
for all Americans and for other peoples of the world. 

There is plenty of work ahead for all of us. Let us apply 
ourselves, and our resources, to that objective, and get on 
with the job. 


The Challenge To Business Leadership 


ECONOMIC GROWTH vs. ECONOMIC SPARTANISM 


By WILLIAM C. NEWBERG, Executive Vice President, Chrysler Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 


Delivered at the General Management Annual Meeting of the American Management Association, New Y ork City, May 20, 1959 


F I HAD needed to be further impressed by the work of 
the American Management Association, a look at the 
program for’ this three-day meeting would have done 

the trick. You have somehow managed to cover nearly all of 
1¢ really vital problems currently facing business manage- 
ment. Now all that remains is for your speakers and panelists 
to do justice to their subjects. 

You have asked me to speak about the challenge to business 

lership—the challenge to the place business management 

lds in the American society—and about the course business 
d take to answer this challenge. That gives me plenty of 
ype+—-more than enough to get me into trouble. Of course 
t's never too hard for any speaker to get into trouble—if he 
ventures very far from the tried and true. Harold MacMillan, 

British Prime Minister, once said that when you make 

peeches you are always poised between the cliché on the one 





nd the indiscretion on the other 
Incidentally—in looking over your program I was surprised 
pleased by the title Mr. Drucker has chosen for his talk 


iter this morning. As you know, his subject is “A Forward 


Look at Top Management.” Now I have no way of knowing 
whether or not he had the slogan of a certain automobile 
npany in mind when he selected that title, but I can assure 

{ we at Chrysler are not going to file a&eomplaint for 


infringement of copyright. It is gratifying to see how these 
things get around. 

If you think back to the kind: of speeches being made at 
meetings like this a few years ago, you will remember that a 
very large proportion of them expressed a mood of almost 
reckless optimism about the shape of things to come. We 
Americans—and we businessmen more than others, perhaps— 
just couldn't say enough about the wonderful world we had 
helped to build and about the rosy look of the future. 

Then something happened. We began to find out that some 
other countries were beginning to take hold of the twentieth 
century. And that’s not all. They were swinging it by the tail. 

When we got our eyes wide open to what was happening 
we began to ask ourselves some tough questions. We gave up 
our rosy Optimism in favor of self-criticism. And in so doing 
we were following a nationai trend. For close to two years 
now, we Americans have been indulging in an orgy of brutal 
self-evaluation. We have been doing a lot of soul searching 
about our performance in just about every phase of our 
national life. And in the barrage of criticism which we 
Americans have fired at ourselves, business management has 
naturally come in for a major share of attention. I might say 
incidentally—that we in the automobile business have not 
been neglected. We have been attacked for a variety of reasons 
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which I see no particular advantage in repeating at this time. 

Now this mood of self-criticism has had its points. To the 
extent that we Americans had become complacent, we needed 
some shaking up. At the very least, it proves that our free 
democratic tradition is still very much ¢live and in good 
health. But it is possible to carry self-criticism too far. You 
can carry it to the point where it begins to sap your con- 
fidence and where it begins to slow down your forward motion. 

In my opinion the time has come for a change of mood. 
The time has come to switch from the minor key and to 
find some better words and more attractive tunes to sing. 
That goes for Americans in all walks of life. But here today 
we are talking more especially about business management. 
And I submit that with the battles we in management have 
ahead of us, we're going to need a new mood of confidence. 
We need a rencwed faith in our role in American life, and 
we need to communicate that faith to others. 

What are those battles that lie ahead? First there is the 
usual competitive struggle to get our costs down and our 
share of market up. As in the past, that will continue to take 
most of our time and energy. Now something new has been 
added in the form of European competition that’s getting 
tougher every day—and Mr. Wiewel is going to tell us just 
how tough it is. But in addition to fighting our competitive 
battles we're going to have other work to do. More spe- 
cifically, we're going to have our hands full resisting the efforts 
of some very important and very powerful groups who would 
like to see our responsibility reduced and our place in the 
American system radically changed. 

Efforts of this kind have become very familiar to us. Over 
the years we have fought against a long series of offensives 
aimed at invading the area of private management decision, 
authority, and responsibility. This attack has taken many 
different forms, depending upon the issues and problems of 
the day. Just recently, for example, when everyone in the 


- country has been deeply concerned over the problem of infla- 
‘tion, we have seen strong efforts to transfer decisions on 


prices away from the area of private management decision 
and into the area of public debate. And once again, manage- 
ment has appeared on Capitol Hill to argue the case for 
private decision-making on matters vital to the survival of 
private enterprise. It is not my purpose to re-argue that 
case before this audience. I will say only that business 
management must be prepared to go on holding the line 
against this kind of attack upon its responsibility and authority. 

It has been easy enough to understand this kind of outright 
attempt to cast business in a new and different role. But it 
is not so easy to spot the attempts of many others who are 
attacking business in less obvious ways. As part of the national 
mood of self-criticism I mentioned earlier, a brand new and 
very subtle kind of attack is being directed our way. 

The attack comes in the form of a plausible argument that 
goes something like this. Our way of life is being seriously 
challenged by Soviet Russia and her friends. Russia has found 
a way to concentrate economic effort in those parts of her 
economy that will do her the most good in the cold war against 
us. But some of our critics say that while this has been going 
on we have been preoccupied with designing and providing, 
advertising and merchandising consumer goods and services 
that have little to do with defeating Russia in the cold war. 
They say we have persuaded too many people to live too high 
on the hog. And they say it is time to divert a large part of 
the country’s economic energies away from the consumer area 
and into areas which—according to this school of thought— 
would do us more good in fighting the cold war. In short, 
it is claimed that to make any headway against the Russians 
we must begin to sacrifice many of the things we enjoy— 
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we must give up the frills—and, in effect, we should live mor 
like Spartans. 

This argument is coming from many directions. And it is 
being expressed by a number of people in the public ey 
One of them, in a commencement address last June, said this 
“We shall have to face the distasteful fact that there is some- 
thing more important than comfortable family life, a split- 
level ranch house, Social Security and three cars in the 
garage.” 

All of you have read or heard statements in this vein 
that we should buy less, spend less, or get along with less 
These statements have come from important and respected 
people in all walks of life—from newspaper columnists, 
ministers of the gospel, members of Congress, and from very 
high places in the Government. 

Just what is meant by these statements? Do they mean we 
ought to have a government agency to plan cutbacks in 
civilian production? Do they mean the government ought 
to follow up that kind of planning by putting heavy sales 
taxes on the civilian goods which they determine to b« 
luxuries? Do they mean there ought to be higher incom« 
taxes? Or do they mean that we Americans should give up 
our comforts voluntarily—go without that new car—stop 
planning that new house in the suburbs—or maybe even 
start substituting hamfat for bacon? 

For those of us who are businessmen, the logical outcome of 
the argument for sacrifice and frugality would seem to be 
more government planning, more regulation, more economic 
decisions made in Washington and fewer made by the normal 
competitive operation of the free market. Those who subscribe 
to the new school of economic Spartanism might be slightly 
shocked to be told that what they are saying plays right 
into the hands of those who would like to see more state 
planning and control. But in my opinion that is precisely what 
is threatened. And in the long run the Spartan school of 
thought may present a greater danger to the preservation of 
our free enterprise system than some of the more obvious and 
evident attacks we have learned to resist effectively over the 
years. 

Now, you and I know that if we cross-examined the peopl 
who are advocating the Spartan way of life—if we asked them 
exactly what it is that they want to change—we would find 
that they don’t really want to move away from private enter- 
prise at all. We would probably find out that what they want 
is not really Jess of anything. Being thoughtful Americans 
they know, like the rest of us, that our system is geared to 
growth. They know—we all know—that we stand the best 
chance of solving most of our economic problems by increas 
ing our efficiency and developing new products and services 
which mean new jobs and opportunities. But the talk about 
sacrifice and the simple life is widespread. And it could easily 
lead to a type of thinking that would fundamentally chang¢ 
what is still a relatively free and open business system. 

One way to fight this potential menace to the free market 
economy is to make an all-out offensive in favor of growth 
Right now the country is in the throes of another “great de 
bate’—this time on the subject of growth. Some pcople are 
saying that if we grow too fast—faster, say, than two or three 
per cent a year—we won't be able to control inflation. Others 
are saying we ought to grow at least five per cent a year 
provide jobs for the expanding labor force and to enable us 
to keep pace with Soviet Russia. Still others split the differ 
ence, coming up with pinpoint figures like 4.2 per cent a yeat 
And of course there is the school that says damn the torpedoe: 
let's have lots of growth by having lots of goveramen 
spending. 

I suggest that business management cannot appropriately 
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become involved in this debate about how much and at what 
rate ~ country ought to grow. It is our responsibility to 
keep the pressure for growth strong and steady. We can't af- 
ford to think in terms of limits or ceilings on growth. As 
managers competing with other managers it is our job to 
research and develop new products, to search out new markets 
at home and abroad, to invest in new plants and ever-more- 
efficient machinery and processes to help increase productivity 

and in short to keep costs and prices low and consumption 
high. If we do this job well, with the help of healthy com- 
petition at home and abroad we can keep this country grow- 
ing fast enough to remain strong. We can keep it growing 
fast enough to serve the civilian economy and to provide for 
an adequate defense. We have helped provide both guns 
and butter in the past, and we can keep on doing it. 

As part of the school of thought that has grown up around 
the ideal of the Spartan life, many people have been spreading 
the idea that as a nation and as a people we have become very 
rich—maybe too rich. It has become stylish to use phrases 
like “the affluent society.” You hear that our productive 
capacity is overbuilt. If you believed everything you hear, 
you might think the country’s growth curve had flattened out 

or ought to flatten out 

Big and productive as this country is, we are far from 
having all the things we need. With the many serious prob- 
lems that face us at home and abroad, the only logical way to 
think about this country is to think in terms of growth in all 
areas—growth on a broad front and of such a magnitude that 
all its needs, private and public, can be met. The time has 
certainly not come to think of arbitrarily dividing the product 
of a static and stabilized economy—though at times the Spartan 
line of thinking seems to indicate just that. It reminds you 
pretty strongly of the school of economic maturity back in the 
Thirties, when people were saying that all the big expansion 
had taken place and we would have to run the country on a 
replacement basis. 

Maybe we're seeing another example of the surprising 
tendency of our people to sell the American economy short. 
But it’s hard to sell an economy short that is accomplishing 
as much as ours is right now. We are devoting 45 billion 
dollars a year to defense, another 50 billion dollars to the other 
needs of federal, state and local government, and we still have 
358 billion dollars left for private expenditures. And we are 
doing all this without too much strain, and with more than 
five per cent of the labor force unemployed. 

The way to finance more education, more defense, more 
research, more ‘aged health and other necessary services is 
to keep the whole economy growing as it has been growing. 
By so Send we can ou a better chance of keeping public 
expenditures down to at least their present proportion of total 
expenditures. But let's not talk about reducing private ex- 
penditures on the ground that we consumers have more than 
we need right now. Ask the heads of the fifty out of every 
hundred families with family incomes under $5,000 a year if 
they consider themselves rolling in dough. Ask the people 
living in the nine million dwelling units that have only cold 
water if they think our country is overbuilt. One look at the 
slum areas of any American city or good-sized town will 
smash the stereotyped idea that the American people are rc- 
laxing fat and contented in their split-level ranch houses— 
ll with a three-car garage. 

We in the automobile industry are proud that we have 
helped to bring car ownership to the great majority of Ameri- 
can families. And we are proud that the number of families 
owning two or more cars is increasing year after year. But 
we are far from believing that we are getting anywhere near 
lose to the ceiling of car demand. 
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Of the more than 50 million households in this country, 
close to 13 million, or 25 per cent, own no car at all. And of 
the 37 million families that do own cars, only six and a half 
million own two cars or more. With the pattern of modern 
living requiring more and more mobility, those figures mean 
that the great majority of families are under-equipped in the 
transportation department. Maybe this point of view shows 
a certain amount of Detroit bias—but that’s the way we see ict. 

We believe the time is rapidly approaching—if it hasn't 
already arrived—when people will look upon a car not as a 
family bus but as a means of personal transportation that gives 
them the freedom as individuals to go when and where they 
wish. And if this is true, the growth potential of the auto- 
mobile industry is far greater than many people have been 
thinking. The public interest in the smaller cars may be a 
first tipoff to a trend in this direction. 

We are still a long way from the time when all or most 
adults will have their own personal cars. In spite of what 
seems to be a nearly universal ability to drive a car, over 31 
million of the 104 million Americans between the ages of 15 
and 65 do not have drivers’ licenses. To us in the automobile 
business, that fact is another indication of the size of our 
potential market. 

Wherever you look in the private sector of the economy 
you can see similar potentials. And when you look at the 
country’s industrial facilities you see needs that are equally 
great. It has been estimated, for example, that to bring in- 
dustrial facilities up to the best modern standards we would 
have to spend 95 billion dollars and spend it soon. 

So there is plenty of work to be done—and plenty of op- 
portunity and challenge for all. The way to get it done is to 
rely on the same free and flexible economic system that has 
brought us to where we are today. And one of the best ways 
for business management to help keep that system free and 
flexible is to push for growth all across the wide front of the 
private economy. Growth means more jobs, more opportunity, 
more revenue from a broader tax base—it means a stronger 
country and a better life. 

Whether we like it or not, the survival of our system 
depends upon politics—in the broadest sense of the word. 
The free enterprise system will survive if people like what 
free enterprise does. So far they Aave liked what it has done. 
By preaching and practicing the gospel of growth we can see 
to it that they will continue to like the free enterprise system 
and support it. 

To maintain its role as catalyst and creator in the American 
society, business management would do well to take the 
offensive and to put the accent on the positive. Too often in 
the past, business management has given the public the im- 
pression it was agaimst many of the things that the public is 
for—things the public believes in. More specifically, it has 
given the impression it was against government and most 
governmental activities. Now you and I know that government 
—big government and big taxes—are here to stay. One of our 
main jobs, as I have mentioned in my remarks here today, is 
to see to it that government does not begin to play a bigger 
role than it has today. We don’t want business management 
to be crowded off the stage! But we all know, if we face the 
realities of the times we live in, that the size of government 
and total size of the tax revenues are bound to grow with the 
growing population, with the size of the economy, and with 
the stepped up pace of the cold war-—especially the economic 
cold war. 

In my opinion we can’t afford to run the risk of helping 
to create in the public mind the false image of business 
management as a group that is opposed to government on 
principle and im the abstract. This is a negative image. And 
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it's highly dangerous. It’s dangerous because if people think 
business is against government and taxes on principle, the 
opportunistic politician can play on their sympathies and point 
out the imperative need to impose even tighter regulations 
and higher and more discriminatory tax levies. It can be used 
by social reformers to get public support for inflationary 
government programs and subsidies. It can even blight the 
growth of markets by feeding the fires of criticism directed 
against the products and selling methods of business. 

If it is important to emphasize the positive—and find some 
activities of government we can be for instead of against— 
where do we start? 

We might start with the big one—taxation. For too long 
a time people have talked about taxation in negatives. It 
has been mentioned in the same breath with poverty, death, 
and tyranny. It is true that the power to tax is the power to 
destroy. But in a broad sense it is also the power to give 
men new incentive to explore, discover, and create. Used in 
such a way as to keep in proper balance the incentives of 
individuals and the sound progress of the country as a whole, 
tax laws and tax administration can tap the greatest of all 
resources—the will of men—and put it to work in the nation’s 
interest. 

In the long run business management could serve both 
the nation and itself by taking a strong stand for constructive 
reform in tax laws and tax administration, and by explaining 
how this reform can stimulate growth in the economy, provide 
new jobs, and generate new investment opportunities. In this 
connection, there is a great opportunity in arguing for the 
continued liberalizing of depreciation allowances covering ex- 
penditures for plant and equipment. With business investment 
in plane and equipment being as important as it is to the 
growth of the economy and improvements in productivity, 
businessmen can perform a public service by continuing to 
present the inherently strong and logical case for encouraging 
this kind of investment through more realistic tax laws and tax 
administration. 

Similar positive positions could be taken on excise taxes, 
on corporate tax rates, on special tax incentives for private 
foreign investment, and even, perhaps, on some aspects of the 
personal income tax. We can never afford to let the public 
forget that tax reform can help the country grow. And we 
should keep pounding away at the point that even in some 
periods of governmental deficits, tax cuts should be given 
serious consideration as a way of generating sufficient new in- 
vestment and business expansion to cover those deficits over 
the long pull. 

Another way for businessmen to accentuate the positive is 
to find governmental projects that they can whole-heartedly 
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support, and then go all out in beating the drums for them. 
We in the automobile business found just such a project 
in the President's highway program. This wasn’t hard for us 
to support. Our own interest in better highways was evident. 
But that didn’t stop us from going full blast in arguing for a 
big and adequate highway program. We knew it would be 
good for the nation as well as for ourselves, and all of us who 
participated in the promotion of the idea are proud to re 
member that we helped in our way to get it enacted into law. 

Management can take the same positive attitude toward 
education, and it can offer its good services in helping school 
systems get the most out of every tax dollar. It can find sound 
programs to support in resource conservation and develop- 
ment, and in foreign economic aid. The important thing is to 
transmit the image of management as a driving, constructive, 
positive force in the American community. 

If we succeed—who knows?—in another ten years it may 
no longer be popular for writers to point to the management 
of business as a materialistic occupation. 

In another ten years it may not be necessary to argue that 
business management is a profession which has a social worth 
equal to that of any other profession. By then management 
may be accepted not only as a profession but as the basic 
profession. 

In another ten years we may have made some real progress 
toward eliminating from our society the concept of class 
struggle. By then the relations of labor and management may 
be greatly improved by a growing realization that both these 
major parties to the fundamental economic compact must be 
dedicated to growth through increased efficiency. 

With the right attitudes and the continued absence of all-out 
war, we can help achieve these and many other desirable ob- 
jectives. I say let’s move forward in the belief that we can 
build the great human society we have gone so far toward 
achieving in this century. As professional businessmen let's 
look for more big, positive, popular issues we can support— 
and let’s not throw all the good tunes to other groups. Let's 
keep on explaining our problems and our aims—patiently, 
persistently, and in good spirit. Above all—let’s remember 
that we'll do the most for ourselves and for our country by 
pouring our main effort into the efficient performance of our 
jobs. 

American business management, taking it by and large, is 
seriously dedicated to building an ever-growing, ever-im- 
proving society. We in business know this. Many of our 
fellow citizens know this. In the years to come we can make 
sure the entire world knows it by seeing the fruits of our 
ideals and our work. 


What's Ahead For The U. S. A. 


FUTURE POTENTIALLY EXTREMELY BRIGHT 
By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER, Economist, Columnist and Author 


Delivered at Eleventh Annual Correspondent Bank Conference of the Marine National Exchange Bank, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 


April 23, 1959 


HANK YOU, and good afternoon, ladies and gentle- 
men. Nobody should get up to the rostrum without 
keeping in mind an experience that a Missouri farmer 

had when he bought a new mule—at least it was new to him. 
The mule had been very highly touted by a neighbor and 
was sold at a premium. The seller told the buyer that, in order 


to get full productivity out of the animal, he had to use kind 
language and great courtesy, and that he ought to make the 
stall in the barn homey and attractive. 

The buyer listened to the specifications and tried to follow 
them, but after he took delivery, the first morning, even 
though the stall had lace curtains and it was padded, and 
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even though he talkcd to the mule with extreme courtesy and 
politeness, he got no reaction whatsoever. In panic he called 
he seller and asked if he would come over and help. 

Che seller said, “Did you follow my advice? Were you 
polite to him, were you kind, did you make his barn at- 
tractive?” And the buyer said he had. So the seller said, “Well, 
1 will get him started for you,” and he took a barrel stave 
nd began to beat the mule unmercifully, and the buyer was 
t little frightened and thought his investment would be dissi- 
pated, and he protested, and he said, “How do you reconcile 


that type of treatment with your advice to use kindness and 
politeness?” So the selling farmer said, “I always start in this 
way to get his attention before I begin to talk to him.” . 


This is a very happy day for me. Nice to be here. I was 
particularly interested in the proceedings. I was interested in 
the fact that Eliot Fitch got up here, talking about his Marine 
Plaza project, and he said publicly, precisely what he means, 
nd he didn’t pull any punches. I don’t know many bankers 
who habitually do that. And I was impressed by this talk that 
Mr. F. Shepard Cornell, Executive Vice President of the A. O. 
Smith Company, just gave. For a quarter of a century I have 
been urging businessmen to have the courage of their con- 
victions and to get out into competition in the world of ideas 
ind ideologies and to tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, and not to be guided by public relations 
counsclors who say, “I have just taken a Gallup poll and this 
week the public will only digest fifty-two per cent of the 
truth z 

I'm a bull on America. I'm sorry that I come to you when 
the Dow Jones averages are at a new peak, because that’s the 
time to be a bit analytical. | prefer to be bullish when people 
re jumping out of windows and are throwing over equities 
because of a temporary dip in the economy. 

My long term faith in the promise of American life is pred- 
icated on my belief that there will be personalities in banking 
ind in business who will take the trouble to make a presenta- 
tion of the facts of life, who will know and have the convic- 
tion that it’s as easy to sell the truth as to be a mountebank and 
scll blue sky. The sale will stay put if you sell the truth, 
whereas, if you sell blue sky, time will catch up on you. I don’t 
think anyone, any voter or any citizen, knowingly follows 
Nittcal and pressure group blue sky leaders knowing that 
they are disseminating bunk. To use the analogy of private 
investment, when the unsophisticated investor gets into the 

inds of a stock swindler, he doesn’t do it knowingly. He is 
motivated by the delusion that he is proceeding in a way that 
will build up his own economic security and that of his family. 

So that, with all our American genius for selling, we are 
limited indeed, we are shy indeed, if we lack the competency 

» go out in the market place where ideas are debated and put 
our best foot forward. 

Now, I don’t always have such a congenial audience. I don’t 

lways have people who will be more or less in agreement 
with my viewpoint. As Mr. Deniger said, I'm flying over to 
London, and there will be James Carey of the CIO and a 
British labor leader and a political columnist to audit my re- 
marks and to keep me on the straight and narrow path. So | 
lon't always have such a congenial audience. 

If you are the president of a bank in a large or small city or 

the crossroads, and you are in a position of leadership, 
ou are not a leader merely because you hold the title, you are 
not a leader merely because you call yourself President or 
Chairman of the Board. Eliot Fitch is exerting leadership when 

tries to replace obsolete and outmoded structures with 
something newer an | better. 

Being a non-resident of this State, 1 can’t get into this 
take sides, but I did propose at luncheon 


hassel and 
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that | would offer a slogan to the opposition to this project, 
and I think the slogan for them should be, “Let's keep 
Milwaukee shabby.” 

Now, Mr. Cornell put the future of the United States right 
on the line. He told us that we're facing as a republic 
and as a part of the free world a challenge as to whether our 
way of life can survive. Our ability to survive doesn’t depend 
merely on missiles or military hardware. Behind those end 
products is our great capacity to make things and our facility 
in exchanging goods and services. We must know what our 
elements of strength are and then learn how to foster them. 

In the competitive co-existence with the Soviet Union and 
its satellites and associates, it seems to me we ought to have 
the gumption to try to put our best foot forward. In testing 
the capacity of the American free choice economic society to 
survive in a changing world, we oughtn’t to hobble our system 
with inharmonious and prejudiced ideas, archaic laws, out- 
moded consent decrees, uneconomic rules, some of the many 
crackpot theories which give the unsophisticated the illusion 
that you can take more than one hundred per cent out of the 
pie and distribute about one hundred twenty per cent if you 
are liberal enough and generous enough and progressive 
enough. I say that anyone who knowingly contributes to that 
kind of fooling of the uninformed is downright unpatriotic; that 
anyone who today in 1959 compromises with the demagoguery 
of one-quarter of a century ago, which is now outmoded and 
reactionary, is really a fifth-columnist, and, if in his private 
conscience, he squares his poisoning of the public mind by 
the notion that some professor will dub him as a liberal or 
progressive, he is a pretty poor citizen. 

And what of the Congressmen who keep re-enacting con- 
scription laws to draft our young men into military service and 
make them contribute their lives, if mecessary—what of the 
consistency and courage of such politicians if they lack the 
stamina to stand up against pressure groups and to tell the 
truth in the face of the unpopular theories which fudge the 
truth and compromise it? 

I think we are in a new emotional setting in the United 
States. I think for the first time in a quarter of a century, it’s 
going to be popular to tell the truth about our economic life, 
about our material well-being and what contributes to it. Let's 
stop debating as to whether or not we want a welfare State. 
We know that the man on the street wants well-being. We 
know that the man on the street wants more and better things 
in exchange for a weck’s work. Let’s not put ourselves behind 
the eight ball by taking the stance of a crab who stands in the 
way of progress and development. Let's instead take the posi- 
tion of a leader who will direct these popular energies and 
these ambitions into channels which will be productive instead 
of into blind alleys which will lead only to frustration. 

Now, make no apology for the fact that you are not officers 
of banks in the largest city in the country. Don’t underestimate 
the political and psychological prestige of the grass roots. It's 
more important for you to have a sound idea and the courage 
to expound it than to have an office in a very large city. 

Now, these meetings, of which this is the eleventh, impress 
me very much in connection with this larger problem that 
we're talking about. If I were to go up to the crossroads to 
advise the head of a small bank, and if I were to say to him, 
“Nowadays the public is becoming sophisticated. The income 
of the farmer and the worker has been rising. In addition to 
having a thrift account, the average man wants to buy secu- 
rities, he wants to buy a home, he wants to make out a will and 
create an estate,” and if I were to say, “Now, you better set 
up a Research Department, an Investment Advisory Depart- 
ment, a Trust Department, a Commercial Credit Department, 
and all the other things that a modern and well-balanced bank- 
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ing institution has,” the head of this little bank would say 
to me, “Well, our income won't sustain that type of overhead. 
We can’t afford that.” 

Of course the small banker can’t, but his customers are en- 
titled to the best information that is available, and this linking 
of banks through the correspondent’s system makes the know- 
how of the larger banks available to the smaller banks and 
creates an intelligence network whereby even the smallest 
bank can get for its customers the latest, soundest, best in- 
formation and the best counsel. Now, if you are ‘not making 
full use of these potentials, then you better learn how to do it, 
and don’t try to chisel in doing it. Make your account welcome 
at the city bank. And the only way to make it welcome is to 
make it mutually profitable. 

One of my close friends and clients, Bill Specht, Chairman 
of the Board of Armour, when he became President of the 
company some fifteen years ago, went around to the banks 
with which Armour was doing business, accompanied by his 
Treasurer, and instead of chiseling, instead of saying to the 
banks, “Can’t you do a little better on the interest rate, can’t 
you cut down a little on compensatory balances,” Bill Specht, 
who is a master salesman, reversed the psychology and said 
to each bank, “Has my company been a desirable customer 
of your bank? Is the account profitable? Are we paying a 
satisfactory rate of interest? Are our compensatory balances 
sufficient?” He wasn’t a philanthropist. He wasn’t going out 
to try to raise his costs. He knew that, in order to get the full 
use of the facilities of others, he had to pay his way. 

I think that’s one of the great lessons of the experienced 
man in contrast with the sucker. The sucker believes that there 
is a free lunch, that he can get something for nothing. The 
sucker believes, also, that, if he only can uncover the right font 
of information, he can find a riskless adventure, a riskless 
investment, or a risklcss business venture. But if he is looking 
for that, he is a screwball and he is his own worst enemy, 
because the essence of our private enterprise system lies in 
risk taking, and only the charlatan says to the small investor 
or to the unsophisticated person, “Just buy this and you will 
have a free ride to great wealth.” 

You can’t escape risk in business or in banking. Risk is 
inherent, since it is the obligation of the executives of a 
business institution to make present decisions based on their 
reading of future events. In the competition among personal- 
ities and leaders, there are differences in business judgment, but 
even the ablest, even the most competent executive, can't 
make his corporation a riskless enterprise merely by having 
good judgment, because there are uncertainties in the future. 

I'm going to talk to you_a little bit about the future. I think 
it's legitimate to discuss the future, though the future is in 
the hands of the gods and is, to a large extent, unknowable. The 
future is important to us, because, as Boss Kettering of 
General Motors used to say, “The future is where we are going 
to spend the rest of our lives.” 

When I was a student at Columbia, Professor Charles Austin 
Beard, my teacher and my good friend, used to say, “Mine is 
not the field of prophecy.” He would just shrug at the’ future 
and direct his attention to the past. He probably was a wise 
man, particularly since he was in academic life, which is sort 
of protected and sheltered from competition. 

But if you are running a business, you can’t operate that 
way. You must make decisions today about machinery which 
will have a useful life ten years from now. If you are a young 
family head, you have got to have some hypotheses of what 
the future of the children will be thirty and forty years hence 
or later. If you are a banker and you are passing on a loan 
appplication, you have got to have the imagination to visualize 
what conditions are likely to be like during the period when 
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the loan will be outstanding. 

Now, what we need to do in order to muster our strength 
and put our best foot forward is to look objectively at the 
facts of life and to act accordingly. I made a talk about fifteen 
years ago to a group of leading life insurance underwriters 
in New York, at a time when they were still debating monetary 
theories, and when Lord Keynes was riding high and handsome, 
and I said to these life insurance underwriters, “You gentlemen, 
whether you realize it or not, have answered for yourselves 
most of the current controversies. Number one, assuming that 
you are men of integrity and good conscience, you are on the 
side of sound money, because otherwise you would be a fraud 
and a cheat if you sold contracts in a currency that you ex- 
pected to depreciate. Number two, at this time of world-wide 
ideological conflict between concepts of private property and 
government ownership of the means of production, you have 
answered that controversy for yourselves. You are on the side 
of the private property system, because the investments of your 
life insurance companies are primarily in private enterprise. 
and you would be a fraud and a cheat if you recommended 
your contract and were going to advocate public policies which 
would destroy the ability of the borrowers to repay their 
loans.” 

The other day, along the same line, I wrote a column in 
which I said to all these new investors, ten million or more 
stock owners, that these folks have answered a lot of contro- 
versies to their own satisfaction. It doesn't make sense to buy 
stock, particularly at high prices, and to hope to gain from 
economic growth in the future if you are against profit. If 
you accept the Marxian epithet and regard profit as a dirty 
word, then you have no business buying common stock. 

You might think these points are self-evident. They are, 
but their significance is frequently overlooked. It’s like the char- 
acter in the French novel who was amazed to discover that he 
had been talking prose all his life. I don’t think the man on 
the street realizes, when he talks and sneers at capitalists, that 
he is pointing the finger at himself, for if he owns a share of 
stock or if he owns a share of a savings and loan association or 
has a dollar on deposit in your Thrift Department or if he. has a 
commercial checking account or a 10 cent checking account 
with you, or if he owns government bonds, or if he has a 
stake in corporate pensions, that he, too, is a capitalist. Thus if 
he’s shaking his finger at the dirty capitalists, he should look 
in the mirror, because he is one of them. 

I think it is extremely important that we should consolidate 
our public thinking and our voting habits with our own true 
interests, and I'm never ashamed of any man who gets up and 
discloses his position and acts consistently with it. I am 
much more suspicious about these pseudo frauds who get up 
and say “I have no profit motive. I am just here for the public 
good. I don’t want to sell anything. There is no charge.” | 
think, in order to mature, we have got to know that the man 
who renders the service or the bank that renders the service 
or the company that sells a product is worthy of its hire, that 
it’s entitled to compensation for services rendered or satisfac- 
tions given, and that any extraneous shying away from the 
profit motive is inconsistent with a competitive society. 

Now, if we are going to have our free society endure, if we 
are going to achieve the new promise of American life, as we 
well may, then we have got to know from whence our bless- 
ings flow. Mr. Cornell spoke about the obligation of the busi- 
nessman to go out into the arena and compete in the world 
of ideas. In order to win friends, in order to convert the minds 
and hearts of men to the ideas in which we believe, we must 
be affirmative. We must have an understanding of the other 
fellow’s problems and aspirations. The great appeal of the 
businessman is not in self-serving remarks about himself; 
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his Bre: it lure lies in the fact that he has the techniques and the 
methods with which to make the legitimate dreams of other 
men come true. He shouldn't be in the position of being 
against progress or against an increase in material well-being. 
He should say that “I will show you how to achieve more 
and better things and more leisure.” But in order to do it, we 
have to start out with the truth. We must know that we can’t 
distribute more wealth than we can create; that this bunk 
from pressure groups and shyster politicians, sometimes called 
statesmen,” that industry can absorb the great taxes, industry 
can absorb tremendous increments in the wage rate in excess 
of productivity—that kind of argument is based on a lack 
of accounting knowledge of how the productive and distribu- 
tive process Operates. 

You in banks to whom your constituents look for leadership 
should be familiar with the story. You should impart inspira- 
tion and courage in your own community as a step toward 

berrer understanding nationally. 

Well, let’s look at this bunk. Last year when the automobile 
industry was producing more alibis than cars in Detroit, I 
was invited to talk at the Economic Club, and collective bar- 
gaining was going on between Walter Reuther and the auto- 
mobile manufacturers. At the head table there were all the 
big brass from the automobile companies; at my right was 
Ernie Breech of Ford, a very able executive. I started out by 
saying, “Ernie and Harlow Curtis and Tex Colbert, and the 
rest of you, haven't done very well this year. You may have 
missed the boat. You misjudged changes in public demand. 
Maybe we need some new ideas, and Detroit is fortunate that 
it he is in its midst a social philosopher who is full of new ideas, 
and,” I said, “he is not bashful in stating them publicly. He 
recently appeared before a Senate committee and he announced 
his economic blueprint for a better America.” I said, “Let’s 
put those ideas on the table. Let’s dissect them impartially, 
without prejudice. Maybe we can learn something from his 
creative mind.” 

Then I went through his whole program. I won't take the 
time coday to do more than discuss one highlight to give you 
an illustration of the method of auditing the demagogue. 

Walter Reuther, after World War II, suggested to the 
automobile industry that, at a time when wage rates were 
destined to go up, at a time when taxes were high, at a time 
when material prices were going to rise, that the automobile 
manufacturers absorb all those cost increases and freeze selling 
prices. It was a very seductive idea—extremely attractive. None 
of us enjoy the shock of high prices. I took the General 
Motors income accounts for the eleven-year period that Reuther 
had been discussing before the Senate committee and I recast 
the Operating statements on the assumption that, instead of 
charging the selling prices that they actually charged in com- 
petition, that they had frozen them at the immediate post war 
level, while costs were rising, to see what the financial results 
would have been. Well, instead of the golden eleven years of 
peak earnings of General Motors in that eleven year span, 
I did the bookkeeping in detail to show that, in that period, 
General Motors would have been in red ink to the tune of 
just under $8 billion. The Federal Government would have 
given up in excess of $9 billion in total taxes. The $8 billion 
of losses would have been vastly more than the net worth of 
General Motors, and General Motors, if it had followed that 
doctrine, would have joined in the graveyard Pierce Arrow and 
Packard and Peerless and Reo and scores of other pioneer auto- 
mobile companies which started out in competition but didn’t 
make the grade. 

So let's not be frightened by names. Let's not be frightened 
by seductive theories. In Wall Street, in banking, we have 
leveloped the technique of investment analysis. These invest- 
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ment analysts don’t take every company at face value. They 
don’t judge management by what its hired press agents say 
about it. They don’t necessarily accept the self-serving remarks 
of the officers as a basis for independent judgment. On the 
contrary, they study the facts, visit the plants, look at the 
progression of earnings through the years, appraise company 
policies in respect to research and obsolescence and plant im- 
provement, and they come to an independent judgment. 

I say that Walter Reuther is entitled to similar treatment. 
He is entitled to as much courtesy as any industrialist gets. He 
is entitled to an independent and honest audit. And I think 
it's an excellent way to trim him down to size. 

Now, it’s very easy at a time when problems are tough and 
when costs are pressing us to seek refuge in escapism rather 
than go through the discipline, self-discipline, of improving 
our methods and eliminating waste. Politicians have long 
made a profit in terms of votes by publicly citing the benefits 
which Government confers while supressing the costs. 

Nelson Rockefeller, the Governor of New York State, 
has at least had the courage to tell the voters that they have to 
pay the bill for these new social services that he advocated. He 
is a Republican. In California, Pat Brown, a Democrat, won 

hands down in the last election, and he had the enthusiastic 
support of the CIO, and after he got into office, he looked 
at the revenue side of the State of California and he couldn't 
escape from the fact that he needed new and additional taxes 
to get the funds to fulfill the wild and extravagant promises 
that had been made. So what did he come up with? He came 
up with an increase in the cigarette tax and gasoline tax and 
similar taxes, and the CIO, which supported him so enthusi- 
astically, began to cool off, and they said, in effect, “We didn’t 
elect you to make us pay the bill. We thought you would put 
the cost on someone else.” 

Well, it’s difficult for these public officials to put the cost on 
someone else, because someone else in the aggregate hasn't 
enough income. 

One of the illusions that we have lived by since 1932 was 
created by my fellow townsman, the late Fiorello La Guardia, 
at a time when Congress, in the midst of the depression, found 
the revenues from taxes based on profits were not yielding 
revenues in sufficient quantities, and Congress was open 
mindedly pressing for new sources of revenue. At the time 
there was considerable sentiment for a Federal sales tax. At 
the psychological moment, however, Fiorello La Guardia rose 
to his feet and he said, “I am opposed to a sales tax, because 
it would soak the poor, and instead I want steeply graduated 
income taxes, which will soak the rich.” And that sounded 
very attractive, and ever since 1932, the term “sales tax” has 
been poison on the Federal level. 

One of the distinguished statesmen of that period, in dis- 
cussing the sales tax concept with me, asked me to tell my 
associate that “sales tax” was an unpopular word, and thar, 
while he thought it was a good idea, it wasn't the way to do 
it; that he personally would recommend extending the list of 
excise taxes, and he said, “We will get to the same result with- 
out the same language.” I will let you guess which statesman 
it was who made that statement to me. It was revealing to 
me as evidence of the superficiality of his mind. 

I was in to see the late Franklin Roosevelt in the middle 
30's: when he was in the White House, and he said, “Do you 
know who was sitting in that chair that you are occupying just 
a few minutes ago?” And I said I didn’t have any spies 
around the Whire House, and I didn’t know, and he said, “John 
Maynard Keynes,” and he said, “I asked Keynes how come our 
United States federal deficit financing along the lines he had 
advocated hadn’t ended unemployment in the United States,” 
and he said, “Do you know what Keynes told me? F. D. R. 
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quoted Keynes as saying: ‘Mr. President, your deficits haven't 
been large enough.’” But we corrected that error during the 
war. 

Around that same period of the middle 30’s, Mr. Roosevelt, 
at a press conference, was talking about the federal debt, which 
is now in excess of $283 billion. At the time the President was 
holding the press conference, the debt was in the 20 billions, 
and some rash correspondent said, “Mr. President, don’t you 
think the federal debt is too high?” And in his charming and 
debonaire manner, the President said, “Oh, no. An investment 
banker was just in to see me, and he said, ‘Mr. President, this 
nation could stand a much larger federal debt. It could stand a 
debt of forty, fifty, and even sixty billion.’ ” 

Of course, they are different dollars that we are talking 
about today. The dollar since 1939 has depreciated fifty-two 
per cent, but even allowing for the inflationary distortion, we 
are far in the stratosphere above what the President then 
thought was the potential peak. And I mention the incident 
only to illustrate how little widely publicized personalities 
sometimes know about the economic facts of life, and the first 
step toward a better understanding is to have respect for the 
facts rather than to be awed by personality or official position. 
And that’s why I believe in the technique of the audit, and the 
audit has to be fair, the audit has to be honest. It should be 
based on the philosophy of accounting, double entry book- 
keeping. For each item there should be a cross entry showing 
“where from” and “where to.” 

Bookkeeping is a great intellectual force. It’s the antidote 
to hot air, which is our greatest curse and our greatest national 
extravagance. It’s disheartening when you think of what we 
put into the cost sheet of productive industry in order to meet 
the costs of hot air, misconceptions and loose thinking. This 
is a type of waste that we can ill afford at a time when we're 
girding for more intense competition than we have ever faced 
before. 

When I speak of competition, I don’t mean merely the 
ability of the Kremlin to shoot off long range missiles at us. 
I am thinking of the total type of competition in business, in 
the sale of goods, in the pursuit of international markets and 
the like, and I’m not thinking solely of Russia. 

Mr. Corneli alluded to the fact that we had helped some 
of our former enemies after World War II to improve their 
industrial plant. A great contributor to the American economic 
system, one of the outstanding contributors, was the late 
Andrew Carnegie, who taught us for the first time that it’s 
economic to scrap old plants and machinery in order to replace 
them with more modern and more efficient plants and ma- 
chinery of better design. It was one of the things that gave 
the American economic system its unique strength and prime 
place in the international world. Our friends overseas were 
slow to accept that idea. They thought it was wasteful to get 
rid of obsolete facilities which had a potentially longer physical 
life. 

Well, during the war we created a synthetic Andrew 
Carnegie in the form of our long range bombers, and we 
went over to Germany and Japan and we destroyed many of 
their obsolete plants, and we did them a great, long-term 
service in doing it, particularly since we are such good guys 
that, after the war, we gave them the funds, the know-how the 
machinery with which to build the most efficient plants in 
the world. 

Now, our supremacy in the economic world didn’t depend 
solely on the efficiency of our productive system. In order to 
achieve the benefits of mass production, we recognized early a 
basic industrial truth. Henry Ford and some of the others 
recognized early that, in order to achieve the benefits and 
the economies of mass production, you must have a mass con- 
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suming marker. And one of the secrets of American leadership 
in the world was the fact that we had, in this continental 
United States, the greatest free trade area in the world, that 
we had a domestic consuming market which could 
absorb the goods produced in larger quantities than previously 
visualized, and in our competition with other countries, we 
knew that they were handicapped by relatively small consum- 
ing markets. That situation is changing, too. Right now 
Western Europe with its common market concept, is trying to 
develop a free trade area in Western Europe with as much 
population as we have in the United States. 

What I'm getting at is that, while we will succeed in the 
future through allying industry with research and the creative 
mind and science, invention, and engineering, we have lost our 
uniqueness in this area. We will go upward and onward, but 
we won't do it alone. Maybe that’s a very constructive de, lop- 
ment, because the peace of the world, the long term security 
of the world, will be heightened if other people are on a living 
standard more comparable to our own. But the significant 
point from a business standpoint is that we have lost our 
uniqueness. 

Now, what is the practical impact of that? At the collective 
bargaining table, whether it’s at the Pittsburgh meetings that 
are coming next month between the steel industry and the steel 
union, or at any other collective bargaining table, we have 
got to alert negotiators on both sides of the table to look for- 
ward to our current and prospective problems rather than to 
look backward to past conditions, because, in the past, make no 
mistake about it, both sides thought there was a sense of un- 
realism at the bargaining table. They believed that, no matter 
how high we put the differential of wage rates in the United 
States above the international level, we could completely 
offset that by our uniqueness in better productive methods, 
and increased use of power technology. 

Now what is the change? The change is that our leading 
competitors are also getting hep to those methods. Does that 
frighten me? No, it doesn’t frighten me. I believe in competi- 
tion. I think we will be better off if we're on our toes. But 
we will be engulfed by competition if we are asleep at the 
switch and if we look backwards instead of looking forward 
And if Dave McDonald, who is one of the abler and more 
responsible of the labor leaders, is worth his salt, he will begin 
to reorient himself so that he can do a real service to his 
members, because it’s to the interest of the members of his 
Union to make sure that their employing companies are 
competitive. Instead of indulging in gossip about profits 
being too large, the employees ought to be the ones that are 
whooping it up for better profits for their employers, so that 
their employers can remain in the ball game through improving 
their machinery through cutting their costs, through better 
technology, and who can assure continuity of employment 
because they have what it takes to survive. 

Now, in light of the cold war, it’s frivolous for domestic 
labor leaders to be guided primarily by a desire to exceed 
the accomplishments of the labor bosses irrespective of the 
impact on the national economy. The true criteria should be 
under what optimum circumstances can we go forward? And 
industry has to go forward as a family unit. We weaken 
ourselves in the international struggle if we don’t recognize 
that our guiding philosophy should be that of a truly American 
economist, the head of the Philadelphia School of Economics, 
Henry C. Carey, who preached the doctrine that prosperity 
springs from recognition of the harmony of interest of the 
various groups. 

We are poisoned, handicapped and frustrated if we are con- 
fused by the hangover from the Marxian counterdoctrine about 
internal class warfare. It is absolutely nonsensical from the 
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Now, labor leaders, in order to deliver an annual round 


Wage increases, irrespective of changes in productivity, 
been ingenious in developing all varieties of theoretical 
guments as to why their men are entitled to more money. 
One of new approaches is that the union leadership has 
he sclf-annointed judges as to the propriety of profits 


sort of a social function to make sure 
mpanies with which they are bargaining aren't 


ng too much tn the way of profits. 
Now let's look at that objectively. If it is a serious national 
blem that profits should not be too large, then I say they 
rying the case in the wrong tribunal. The correct tribunal 
“ { be the courts and the Anti-Trust Division of the De- 


nent of Justice. If through collusion or other illegal 


ls, a company is making profits along lines that are 
nreasonable, there is an wr way to deal with that situ- 
tion. But let's not fall into the booby trap of those who are 
lt-hearted sponsors of our free economic society. 


[ know that it was politic for Franklin Roosevelt and 
them way down the line to give 
lip service to what they call the free enterprise system. Henry 
Wallace, in an article in the Saturday Evening Post, some years 
, said that he was for the private enterprise system as long 
is we had uninterrupted growth and progress. That was a 
fine way of saying he was against the system. It would be 
saying “I'm for human beings, provided they never get 
olds, measles, heart murmurs, or any of the other things to 
and Franklin Roosevelt, who always 
the balance neatly between free enterprise and state 
xpansion, gave lip toned to the profit system, but he would 
hat he was for profits as long as they were reasonable. 
position consistently that the reasonableness of 
must, under our philosophy, be determined by com- 
on and not by the arbitrary ukases of politicians tempo- 
a company in a leadership position, if 
low cost producer, has certain criteria with which to 
pproach its pricing policy. If it sets prices needlessly high, 
and inviting an ungodly amount 


nd the rest of 


which the flesh is helt, 


have taken the 
in big jobs. Thus, 


holding up an umbrella 

f new competition into that field. 
The reasonableness of profits has nothing to do with 
the employer is a good employer or a bad employer. 
shows, and you are all familiar with it, that the 
st producer, the efficient producer, the one with modern 
ichinery and advanced techniques and labor saving devices 
nd power driven technology, is socially and arene capa the 


employer and pays the highest wages, gives the greatest 


fringe benefits, serves the customers with better goods at 
able prices. The low cost producer is likely to be 

ially more desirable than the marginal producer, the fellow 
who is just at the borderline of solvency, who probably, in 
stay alive, has to chisel on wage rates, on the quality 

f his merchandise, and on various other costs where he can 


Under our competitive system, competition determines the 
bleness of profits, and competition is not an abstract 
Competition is based on an almost daily plebiscite among 
mers. The customers the shops and supermarkets of 
nation regularly decide which products they like, on which 


urn thumbs up, and they turn thumbs down on those 
lon’t like. Size is no protection against an adverse 


on at the consumer plebiscite 
You and I can remember that in 1927, when Henry Ford 
he world’s biggest automobile producer, he began to 
f his early discoveries. He tended to think that 
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he was so big that he could dictate to the marketplace. He used 
to say, “The public can have any type of automobile it wants, 
as long as it's black in color and as long as the chassis is simple 
in design.” But he overlooked that his competition was de- 
veloping color, style, and various other improvements, and 
he almost put the whole economy into a tailspin when he 
had to face the facts of life and close down his plants and 
go out of production for a period of months as he made the 
turnover belatedly from the Model T to the Model A. The 
only reason I recall the incident is to demonstrate that the 
principle operates irrespective of bigness or smallness, and 
the great danger to businessmen and officers of large corpo- 
rations is that they may begin in time to believe some of the 
propaganda that they hear. They might accept as factual that 
they really possess this hidden power to administer prices. 
Well, if they do, they are awful fools and stupid, because, if 
they have that capacity to dictate to the market place, why do 
they go into occasional red ink spells? 

The automobile industry couldn’t administer sales last year. 
Even Walter Reuther couldn’t administer automobile sales 
last year. The public just stayed away from the showrooms in 
droves. They weren't excited about the models. And it taught 
us a great lesson; it reminded us of the facts of life. It taught 
us that some of these hitchhikers in industry, who are widely 
publicized phrase makers, lack the power which they purport 
to have. 

Walter Reuther made it appear that he was the great public 
benefactor who had developed these tremendous improvements 
in the technology of the automobile industry and availability of 
cars and in the prosperity of automobile workers. Well, if 
he was indeed the motivating cause of all that was good, where 
was he during the 1957-1958 slump? Obviously, he wasn’t the 
dictator of the industry. He was a hitchhiker. He was suffering 
from what I call the Chanticleer complex. You remember in 
Rostand’s play, Chanticleer, the rooster would crow each 
morning and then the sun would rise, and he thought that 
his crowing caused the sun to rise. Walter Reuther had 
assumed that his crowing caused the great improvement in the 
technology of the automobile industry and the great advances 
and upsurging of the living standards of the American people. 

I say that in quieter times, we can afford a certain amount 
of this nonsense. In times when the very future of the free 
world is not at stake, we can put up with the fallacy of half 
truths, fake propaganda political and economic blue sky, but 
I say that, if we do it in these critical times ahead, when the 
very future of the human race is at stake, then we are lacking 
in heroic qualities. 

It’s just as easy to sell a good labor reform bill as it is to 
sell one of these make-shift bills now pending in Congress. 
We should stop trying to put quality into our products and 
into our private relationships while tolerating lack of quality, 
deliberate lack of quality, in our public affairs. 

And Mr. Cornell, when you speak of the tax situation, the 
problem in my opinion is very simple. It is to say to 70 odd 
million self-supporting, gainfully occupied, productive persons 
in the United States, “There are two ways of expending your 
earned income. One is to take a pay envelope home and, i 
cooperation with your spouse, determine how to allocate it 
amongst the things that you want and need. The other is to 
say, ‘We distrust ourselves. We think we are incompetent. 
Government can do everything better than we can. Let’s let 
the Government make the decisions for us.’” 

I saw a cartoon last week in the New Yorker that you ladies 
and gentlemen may have seen. Two Bolsheviks were going 
down the street in Moscow and they said, “In the United 
States, the trouble is choice, choice, choice. Always making 


choices.” 
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JAMES P. MITCHELL 


Well, we like to make choices. That's the way free men 
operate; that’s the way free men flourish and develop. The 
idea that welfare springs from the State is a misconception. I’m 
on the local schoolboard in New Rochelle, New York. If you 
look through a microscope, you can see these problems a little 
clearer than if you look at generalities. When we ask the 
professional educators how about adult education courses at 
night, and are the fees that we are getting covering costs 
or are we transferring money that we really appropriated for 
the education of the children in the schools, and if you don't 
watch your step, they will say, “Well, that isn’t a fair question, 
because we get state aid on adult education,” or “On vocational 
courses we get Federal aid.” 

We haye got to spell this out so that he who runs may 
read and understand that the Federal government, owing $283 
billion on its direct debt, and a very substantial amount 
coming due within the .next twelve months, has no largesse 
to give to you or to your community or to mine; that what 
it has to do is to go into the community through the income 
tax—personal, corporate—and other taxes, and then, in its 
generosity, remit a fraction of it back to the community and 
call it Federal aid. The State uses the same technique. The 
pity of it is that the Federal Government, and in some cases 
the States, have preempted the modern modes of taxation and 
they have left to the local communities only outmoded taxes, 
such as the general property tax. 

At the beginning of the century, a colleague of mine, a Co- 
lumbia University economist, the late Dr. E. R. A. Seligman, had 
the foresight to warn the educators that they were facing trou- 
ble, because they were tied up to an obsolete form of taxation. 

So where does it leave us? We are in an uptrend of the 
nation’s economy. We have been going up for a full year. 
Last month the Federal Reserve Index of Production was 
above the pre-recession level. Profits are rising sharply and 
will continue to rise through the year. For more than a year, 
newcomers have been discovering that the New York Stock 
Exchange is open on weekdays, and many have been clamoring 
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to buy the same stocks at the same time. It has been like rush 
hour in the New York subways. 

We are in a period of growth and development. We are in 
a period where our progress depends on our capacity to dis 
cipline ourselves to think clearly as to what makes for develop 
ment and progress and growth. We must have the courage at 
a time of rising employment to reject the old shibboleths which 
were depression born and which poison our economy. We tr 
quire the capacity and fortitude to tie our efforts to sound and 
prudent methds, not to go along with the soft money cranks 
who say that we can inflate the currency all we wish and 
there is an easy escape. Just buy common stocks as hedges or 
buy real estate or buy farm lands. 

It’s funny that a sophisticated old-timer such as Bernard 
M. Baruch, who has been through a number of these episodes 
at home and abroad, wrote me a private letter recently saying, 
“I am afraid the American people are kidding themselves 
If we don’t have the discipline to put our economic house in 
order, inflation will engulf all of us.” And you can’t have 
healthy economy in which you can’t sell high grade bonds 
In order to have a healthy economy, you have to have a 
balanced situation. 

I was one of those who, as soon as the New Dealers began 
to tamper with the dollar, began to alert investors to an 
increased ratio of common stocks in their portfolios. I haven't 
changed my opinion, but you have to relate the advice to 
prices and values, and you have to take into consideration 
the fact that, on high grade bonds, you can now get a bette: 
return than on common stocks. 

The future is potentially extremely bright. We will have a 
great stimulus from an explosive population growth during 
the 1960's. At a time when our destiny is to go forward, the 
climate is propitious for publicly seizing and advocating the. 
prescriptions that will lead to progress and not to frustration 
Ir would be a great error in strategy and in integrity to try 
to apply the outmoded, obsolete theories of the depressed 
1930's to the problems of our expanding economy. 


The Condition Of Modern Man 


THE FALSE SENSE OF REALITY 
By JAMES P. MITCHELL, Secretary of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


Delivered to the graduating class, Catholic University, Washington, D. C., June 7, 1959 


AM HONORED to share, even to so brief an extent, 

in the life of a university where the love of truth and 

the truth of love, as understood by Christians, unite to 
give meaning to man’s existence. 

A scholarship that believes as well as thinks is more 
necessary to man’s freedom now than ever before, for educa- 
tion devoid of belief fastens man to matter, from which only 
the grace of God can free him. 

You may think, in the achievement of this hour, that you 
are leaving behind the difficult problem of man’s existence, 
known from your study. Nothing could be less true. Those 
problems just cease being theoretical, and where the result of 
your success in wrestling with them could once be measured 
by a mark on a piece of paper, your success in meeting them 
now can be measured only by a judgment beyond that of your 
fellow man. 

In whatever place in life you find yourself, moral decision 
will be a constant requirement—in the operation of a business, 
in the management of other people, in the leadership of a 
union, in your daily work, and your relation with your 
employer and your fellow employees, in the community where 





you live, in your relationship with your wife or husband, and 
with your children—the truths of Christianity that may hav« 
seemed largely theoretical are encountered in starkly concrete 
and practical form. 

CONDITION OF MODERN MAN 

The condition of man in the world today, as it has always 
been, is a harrowing one, and, as always, especially so for 
the Christian. 

One can make out, in viewing the different societies 
of the human family, a profound anguish and one can se« 
behind it a profound human error of judgment. 

Of man’s anguish and man’s error, the Christian has 
spoken for many generations; I would confront you now 
with modern man’s anguish and modern man’s error—the 
new forms of the old sorrows—with the hope that by your 
own lives, you will illuminate the darkness. 

Man has an instinct for immortality. He carries within 
himself an awareness of the natural law, and a realization th 
there is written across his being a stunning message of super 
natural significance. It is small wonder, then that in the world 
of today, in the vast penal colony of China, in the antihuman 
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tyranny of the Soviet Union, where the supernatural is 
scoffed and the natural law abridged by political fiat, we find 
modern man in anguish. 

But it does not end at the borders of regimented societies, 
though they themselves are the most compiete expressions of 
an evil deeper than politics, and one to which man everywhere 
is subject 

There is anguish of the soul in Europe, and in Asia, and 
in Africa, and here in America 

I need not record for you the number of personal ship- 
wrecks that come to the surface in our statistics of broken 
homes, suicides, alcoholism, mental breakdown, delinquency, 
and a rising crime rate. I need not review for you the art 
ind literature of our time, not only in America bur all across 
the wide range of modern society, except to say that it is for 
the most part subjective, that man has cast aside objective 
reality and seeks within his own self the order and the meaning 
to life he fails to find outside him. . 

If the anguish is real, what is the error that causes it? 

It is this—the falsehood of believing that man’s technology, 
and the remarkable use it makes of matter, is alone capable 
of securing for us personal happiness and harmony among 
nations 

Modern man’s anguish is real enough. Millions suffer 
under the harsh and unnatural system of totalitarianism. 
Millions more, struggling out of their own past in the earth’s 
new nations, are subject to the tensions of awakening in a 
world of great powers and universal weapons. Millions of 
others, in our own country, find in their own general culture, 
in their literature and popular mass mediums, very little to 
inspire them to sanctity or lead them toward that end their 
own nature desires. 

You have heard it said as often as I have that given enough 
ime, and given the proper information, and given the right 
echniques and tools, there is hardly a problem confronting 
the human being that cannot somehow be solved by technology. 

On the simplest of levels, for example, there is an abiding 
general belief that investment in research will produce a cure 
for cancer within a given number of years. No one quarrels 
with that. 

Burt, on the other hand, it is also believed by some people, 
that once the full chemical relationships in man’s brain 
are understood, and once the parts of man’s personality and 
their growth and reaction are fully explored and known, a 
technique can be developed to free him of anxiety, guilt, 
depression, despair, and other ills, connected with his spirit. 

The same confidence in the triumph of the technological 
spirit—felt most generally, I believe, in the rulers of regi- 
mented states—can lead to an attempt, like that being made 
now in China, to formalize a society by quantitative rule. 

Young couples, for example, who hoped to become married 
in such a system, would submit themselves to the proper 
bureau which would give them the proper genetic and com- 
patibility tests and pronounce them fit or unfit; if unfit, the 
good of the system decrees that they be forced apart. 

That may sound like a nightmare, a bad dream that could 
never happen—and I ask you consult the people in some of 
China's communes, in this year of 1959, whether or not it 
can happen, and I ask you further to note that the same 
perfect belief in man’s ability to solve his age-old problems 
by technological method is abroad, in some form, in all of the 
world's societies, and can lead by absolute logic to eventual 
nightmare made real. 

THE ACHIEVEMENT OF TECHNOLOGY 

Certainly the achievements of technology are impressive 

enough in lifting entire nations across a thousand-year gap 


of progress in a decade, in combating disease, in providing 
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comfortable homes and rapid transportation and enough food 
and clothing, and in providing the ingenious techniques and 
tools whereby man improves his own material position in the 
world. 

And today, technology promises man possibilities of plenty, 
of leisure, of comfort, of protection against his old ills, of great 
individual wealth and, perhaps most important of all, of under- 
standing about the laws of nature and the nature of the uni- 
verse itself. 

Yet it carries—not only for the nations of the world, but 
for yourselves in your own individual lives—another prospect: 
The alarming danger of spiritual sterility. 

The glare of man’s technical accomplishment can blind him 
to the greater realities of existence, and perhaps this is what 
the traditional Christian admonition to beware of the world 
really means. 

RESULTS OF ERROR 

A complete reliance upon technology can do this: It can 
give man a false sense of self-sufficiency. 

It can lead to a false idea of reality. 

ic can lead to making a machine of society, and cogs and 
gears of men. 

We see all of those effects clearly pronounced in those so- 
cieties, the Communist societies, which are candidly material- 
ist. 

SUPERFICIALITY IN MODERN LIFE 

But we see the same cffects in other societies. We see a 
form of them in our own. Anyone with ears and eyes ane a 
feeling for man’s dignity cannot help but look with something 
like sorrow upon the mediocrity and superficiality that is so 
prevalent in so many things we do. We ask ourselves, as we 
turn the knob on our television set or run our eyes down the 
list of articles in a magazine, why this must be. 

Superficiality is born of conformity; it is the result of fear- 
ing to lose the interest of the majority and to present only that 
idea in which all may believe without controversy. 

Conformity, in turn, is a characteristic of a society that is 
organized to sell in a mass market. This organization is the 
mark and, perhaps, the cost of a technological system. 

We abide mediocrity and tolerate superficiality because thcy 
are byproducts of a system to which we look for greater 
benefits. 

FALSE REALISM 

The false sense of reality that results from a dependence 
upon technology is, for man, a tragic shortening of vision. 

He deludes himself that the ownership of things is going 
to make him wiser, happier, more knowing, more distinctive, 
when he knows at the pit of his heart that they will not. 

Even worse, he loses the sense of the real fullness of reality, 
which involves a great deal more than matter. Thus we are 
asked to believe that Calvary is less real than Cape Canaveral, 
and that a theologian knows less of the world than an atomic 
physicist. 

The ultimate absurdity of this view was reached a few 
weeks ago when a prominent Soviet thinker announced that 
the sputniks had conclusively disproven the existence of God, 
since they had penetrated the heavens and not found Him 
there. 

These things are tragic, and the human mind and will have 
been challenged by them, in one form or another, for many 
thousands of years—although man has heretofore denied him- 
self the pleasure of knowing that he can, by accident of anger, 
destroy all of creation. 

REJECTION OF EVIL 

There is a final, more grievious result of the technological 
spirit—one fatal to the human being. That is the rejection of 
evil, and the subsequent rejection of grace. 
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GAYLORD P. HARNWELL 


Modern man of the technological age rejects the notion of 
evil because to accept evil is to accept a system of values based 
upon the supernatural, which he rejects as unprovable and 
unproven. 

Thus he may, and does, commit evil under the guise of 
good. The gas chambers and concentration camps, the regula- 
tion of political thought, the murder of political criminals, 
are demonstrations of modern man’s capacity to do evil and 
call it good since it is done in the name of the organization 
and for the improvement of the system. 

When man looks only to his own works for his happiness 
and fulfillment, the result can only be frustration, fear, regimen- 
tation, and loss of responsibility. 

That, then, is the condition of modern man over great 
reaches of the world; it is also the condition in which you will 
exist, for life has no spectators. 


How MODERN ERROR AFFECTS THE INDIVIDUAL 

You are a part of modern technological society, and you are 
also a Christian. Having said those two things, | have said all 
that needs to be said about where your responsibility lies. 

I can tell you that your life holds your share of anguish and 
error, and that the time will come when you will face around 
suddenly to see the truths you now believe and behold them as 
though you had never seen them before. 

I can tell you, too, that the place you work, and the place 
you live, and the friends you have, and the person you marry, 
and the children you raise will present your mind and will 
with some racking decision—and as well as you may know 
God now, you will be looking for Him more desperately as 
your life goes on. 


THE CHRISTIAN COMMITMENT TO HOPE 

But because you are Christians, you will hope. 

Aquinas mentions “the eternal life we hope for, and the 
divine help we hope by.” 

The Christian commitment to hope is as strong, and. 
stronger, than the materialist’s attachment to despair. For while 
the materialist concludes, at best, with the notion that life is 
a gigantic absurdity, the Christian concludes with the conviction 
that the great gift of being proceeds from a Will with a divine 
purpose, and that the majesty of life and the act of living it 
are things for which we can be profoundly grateful. 

It is this basic affirmation of life, and of creation, that will 
cause you to feel dismay at a society that would overlook your 
conscience, discouragement at an authority that would de- 
personalize you, and sadness for a system that insults you by 
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making you less than a human being. 

Dismay, discouragement, sadness—perhaps anger and dis- 
dain—but always and forever hope and confidence in the 
ultimate will of God. 

It is this basic Christian affirmation of life that also leads 
to a seeking after justice and charity, for this beautiful and 
great gift of being alive should be valued at its very highest 
price in every individual human being. 

Men will expect justice and charity of you, and you will 
expect it of them—but there are times when you will neither 
get it nor receive it. 

And how brilliant man’s society would be if justice and 
charity were given and received at every junction. How bril- 
liant would the modern world be if man’s incredible tech- 
nology were made a true instrument for his spiritual perfec- 
tion, if our machines and buildings and roads and drugs and 
businesses and labor unions and everything else were made a 
part of a great human offertory. 

I refuse to believe that this cannot happen someday. 

For I believe in — man’s possibilities, and in his will that 
can choose good and reject evil. Where we find corruption, 
we also find self-sacrifice. Where we find horror, we also find 
courage. Where we see destruction, we also see creation. Where 
we find evil, we also find good. And while we can believe, 
from all the facts before us, that the world might suddenly, 
through anger, end, we can also believe, from equally per- 
tinent facts, that it might also, through prayer, improve. 

Where is this evidence from? 

Here in America, in a free system with its labor and man- 
agement components, we have a showcase for human dignity, 
or for human degradation. As I said at the start, at almost 
every point in the structure there is a challenge to man’s will— 
in conducting a business, in managing fellow men and women, 
in determining profits and wages, in hiring and promoting 
workers, in distributing the goods and selling them, in 
membership in a union, in conduct, at the workplace; in 
countless aspects of our economic life, moral decisions are 
intricately involved. 

Anyone who has spent the greater part of a lifetime watch 
ing the growth of that system, and watching those decisions 
being made, knows what he knows of man’s cunning, and 
greed, and enslavement to the material ends that delude him— 
but he also knows what he knows about man’s capacity to love 
and be just. 

This is what I would leave with you: the times are always 
desperate for the Christian conscience, but they are also and 
always glorious in their possibilities to glorify God. 


The Best Educated Nation Will Achieve 
World Leadership 


THE AMERICAN AND RUSSIAN EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 


By GAYLORD P. HARNWELL, President of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Delivered at the Conferring of Degrees, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, June 2, 1959 


HOUGH EDUCATION is a long-continuing and in- 
deed a never-ending process, both for individuals and 
for societies, and—academic pageantry quite aside— 
occasions such as commencements provide very salutary op- 
portunities to lift one’s eyes from the road and to see in 


what direction it is leading and whether or not one may 
have achieved a greater or lesser eminence from which some 
vista lies behind or before one. 

You are indeed among the favored people in having had 
the opportunity at Bryn Mawr to acquire a method that can 





rand you in the greatest stead in the future, a way of looking 
the prospect with which the world presents you with an 
e that combines both humility and skepticism in the light 
the best thought we can bring to bear today and against 
e vast tapestried background of our history. A certain 
kindliness and humility are both necessary if you are to weigh 
fairly the merits of unwelcome and disturbing change and 
1 uncongenial new idea against the familiar tradition and 
customed habit; recognizing that your mental furniture 
ay well become somewhat passé with time. The skepticism 
necessary, for it requires the greatest critical acumen to 
scriminate wisely between the multifarious glittering spe- 
iousness of the world’s emporia and mental furnishings of 
sted and demonstrably solid worth. But with a knowledge 
of what mankind has thought and done and an open and 
keptical mind toward our present efforts in thought and 
ction, you have the basis for a life of liberalism or, more 
bricfly, a liberal education. 

his is not only a matter of the greatest potential signifi- 
ince to you personally, bur also to the entire society of which 
you are a part. Mr. Frank W. Abrams, formerly Chairman of 
the Board of the Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) and 
lso Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Council 
tor Financial Aid to Education, has recently written as follows: 
| would like to put forward a proposition. It is this— 
IN THE END THE BEST EDUCATED NATION 

WILL ACHIEVE WORLD LEADERSHIP. 

| think we are justifiably concerned at the gains 
which a hard-driving Soviet Russia has been making in 
the field of education. And I think what troubles us 
most is the evidence that the Russian people seem more 
than willing to pay the price of sacrifice. I think we have 
i right to be disturbed at our own easy-going educational 
ways, because much more is involved here than leader- 
ship in the production of scientists in any race to achieve 
military supremacy. Even if we or the Russians could 
whieve that—and I don't think either of us can—we 
would still need to face the fact that a better world can 
never be brought into existence by force. A better world 
must first be constructed in men’s minds. 

In the end it must be achieved by a vast increase in 
the availability of education to the peoples of the world. 
And by that I mean the kind of liberating education 
which we know in this country and which has made so 

reat a contribution to our own security and well-being. 
Again and again public opinion studies in this country 
have shown that as you increase the level of education, 
you increase the ability of people to understand and to 
vive temperate and tolerant answers to critical questions.” 


Having spent some time last summer visiting institutions 
f higher education in the Soviet Union, I would like to 
rize briefly some of the comparisons that come to 
id between their system and our own. In the first place, 
Russians are indeed convinced of the value of education 
id are totally committed to it to a most impressive degree. 
Learning is the key to all opportunity, and it is avidly sought 
enterprising, both young and old. The relative rewards 

that accrue to the educated citizen far surpass 
we are accustomed to in the United States. The man 
woman who has achieved a university degree is a respected 
ler. He enjoys opportunities to follow his profession with 
support from the State which he serves. In the 


1 th pre Stine 


Often lavisn 


United States a professor receives about the same salary as 
killed workman; in Russia he receives up to relatively five 
much. His financial rewards, paradoxically enough, 

well exceed those which accrue to the successful man of 
While the income spread is 


in the Unired States 
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probably not so great in the Soviet Union as with us, neither 
is the steepness of the income tax gradation; and a much 
larger portion of income is retained by the ablest persons 
who have pursued academic professions. They live relatively 
better than their uneducated comrades, often most graciously 
by any standard; and on every hand there is evidence of the 
regard which is accorded to the man who has distinguished 
himself in academic pursuits. 

Consequently, of course, the competition for place in 
universities is very keen, for with the coveted admission, 
which is won by only one in three or four applicants, comes 
the opening of the door of opportunity; and the Soviet 
student is not slow to enter. Nothing is seen of anti-intellectual- 
ism, and the good student is thought of as the “intellectual 
hero"—not as the “grind” or “purblind eccentric.” The 
motivation to excel in the studies of one’s chosen faculty is 
impressive to observe, and the incentive system of rewards 
for scholarship further accentuates one’s efforts. Eighty per 
cent of the students in universities receive emoluments which 
are graduated by class and performance in a pattern designed 
to encourage excellence in the study of those subjects which 
are accorded priority by the State. The atmosphere is one of 
enthusiastic competition, and the record of achievement is 
most impressive. The other side of this coin is that education 
is for ends which the State has set and in accordance with 
quotas it has set as well. There is no generous support for 
the intellectually independent or eccentric, or for the purpose 
of maturing the individual nonconformist. 

American universities, such as Bryn Mawr, likewise enjoy 
a cherished prestige, but this is of a different character. We 
have a history of freedom of operation, a courage to experi- 
ment and innovate, a well-guarded intellectual integrity, and 
a strong sense of eclecticism in our public service which 
have all won wide respect in our society. In sharp contrast 
these are not characteristics which impress one in Russian 
universities, and to my mind they are somewhat the poorer 
for the lack of emphasis upon these significant values. 

The Russian higher educational system impresses one 
strongly by its monolithic character. The pattern as to number 
of institutions, size of faculty, size of student body, curricular 
content, and even textbooks, is set centrally by the Ministry 
of Higher Education, and there is littke room for individual 
innovation Or initiative in these matters. Theirs is the 
concept that there is one best method, and by exploiting it 
to the fullest the optimum results will be achieved. This, of 
course, has the result that the direction of progress is tan- 
gential to the normal curve of growth at the particular point 
where the assessment of the pattern to be followed is estab- 
lished. This concept unquestionably leads to excellent training, 
but one may well question the eventual fate of educational 
values which are of necessity in continuous evolution. It 
produces a machine of great efficiency which has raised the 
literacy rate from a few per cent to well over 95 per cent 
in many areas of the Soviet Union and has provided the 
nation with able technical personnel and an_ integrated 
citizenry characterized by uniform and well-established norms 
and values. 

The phendmenal success of this monolithic structure in 
many directions does aot, however, appear to answer the 
problem of adaptability to growth. There is here, 1 believe, 
an analogy with the weakness of the genetical homogeneous 
population. The clone lacks the matrix of latent variation 
which enables it to respond to changing environment and 
adapt itself to new condit‘ons and stimuli. Training, in which 
the Soviets excel, cannot take the place of education in a 
vital society. 

Our universities 


represent the virtues of diversity. A 
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recognition that truth has many facets, is hard to come by, 
and is not the monopoly of any individual or group, is basic 
to our concepts, but not to those of Russia. In Russia there 
are no private higher educational establishments to keep the 
State system honest, and history alone will show the magni- 
tude of this defect. 

Again, Soviet higher education impresses one as being 
highly pragmatic in its character. The emphasis is upon im- 
mediate utility, and the ultimate benefits accruing to a 
maturing mind are viewed as lesser, and possibly somewhat 
questionable, objectives. Though usefulness is not narrowly 
construed, it is the touchstone by which the curriculum is 
judged. The faculties are divided into scientific and humane 
groupings. In the sciences, which are broadly conceived, the 
value of the curricula to society is demonstrable, the support 
wholehearted, and the educational programs are strikingly 
successful. The humane group appears to be accorded some- 
what lesser emphasis. An exception is the area of languages, 
where again the utilitarian importance of the subject to a 
heterogeneous nation anxious to establish contacts throughout 
a polyglot world is self-evident. The success achieved is 
evident to the most casual observer who rarely encounters a 
student with whom he cannot communicate in a European 
language. In addition to the language requirements in the 
intermediate schools, university students have four years of 
English, French or German. Many are studying Asiatic 
languages and some the African tongues. There is a close 
relationship between this language program and _ subsidiary 
cultures of the Soviet Union and those of its neighboring 
nations. The ability to communicate with visitors in their 
own tongue is something which was most impressive and 
which cannot fail to elicit the sympathy of any foreigner who 
comes to visit that country. It, of course, is an essential at- 
tribute of a nation which hopes to expand its hegemony, as 
is the obvious goal of the Soviets. 

The pragmatic decision which has concentrated effort 
upon demonstrably useful knowledge somewhat reduces the 
area of intellectual exploration which is characteristic of our 
own universities. The “soft” or social sciences are vestigial 
in Russian universities in comparison with ours. The tendency 
to question whether there is indeed a subject for study in 
those areas where the semantics is confusing, concepts are 
diffuse, and argument rather inconclusive, was often heard 
by us in conversations with Russian educators. Social psy- 
chology and great areas of anthropology, sociology, and 
political science receive but scant attention, and it is para- 
doxical that a nation characterized by such intensive cen- 
tralized organization gives little thought to the study of human 
behaviour and the organizational aspects of society. 

The wholehearted social support of higher education in 
the Soviet Union is part of the characteristic pattern of 
consumption which distinguishes very sharply between our 
two countries. The welfare of society and the State is para- 
mount in the U. S. S. R. The individual and his needs and 
aspirations are a poor second. Values are judged in terms of 
their contribution to the group and not to the individual. 
Higher education is aimed at the meeting of national needs 
and assessed by its success in this achievement. In conse- 
quence, it is, of course, supported on a scale which the State 
alone could afford. If the Ministry of Higher Eductaion is 
sufficiently omniscient to correctly assess the nation’s educa- 
tional needs, the nation is greatly to be envied. If, however, 
it is subject to human error, the momentum of the system 
can carry it far down its chosen path before the need for 
change can be recognized and its inadequacies corrected. 

Finally, in speaking to this audience I cannot but remark 
upon the extent to which women participate co-equally in 
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all avenues of intellectual and academic endeavors, just as 
they do indeed in all of the other callings in the Soviet Union 
The interruption of childbearing is largely mitigated by 
paying full salary for the two or three months’ period in 
volved and providing at a very reasonable cost community 
nursery care. There is a slight preponderance of women over 
men in the Soviet population at large, but this does not begin 
to account for the surprising proportion of women in all 
activities. Their predominance is particularly impressive in 
the health sciences. Eighty to ninety per cent of the doctors 
and medical students are women. In technical institutes one 
finds from thirty to fifty per cent of the students are women. 
In the far-off university in Alma-Ata, the capital of Kazakh 
stan, thirty-five per cent of the students in the faculty of 
mathematics and theoretical physics are women. This is more 
than ten times the percentage that would be found in any 
comparable American institution. On the order of one-third 
of the faculties in Soviet universities are women, and though 
their incidence decreases somewhat ‘with seniority of position, 
eight of the directors of the 230 instirutions of higher educa 
tion are women, and these eight are regarded as among the 
most competent of Soviet educational administrators. 

There is another side to this picture as well, and if women 
are busy competing equally in the world that, with us, is so 
often asserted to belong to men, they have little time for th« 
things American women do. The values thus lost are, of 
course, peculiarly the values women contribute to our society 
These are voluntary participation in religious, charitable, and 
Civic Organizations, spontaneous and humane extending of 
the helping hand, inauguration of local good works and the 
supporting participation in them—in short, the element ot 
charity which is the salt that savors our lives. Though thes« 
are not exclusively the province of women, they have long 
been particularly associated with our mothers, wives, sisters 
and daughters. 

The reasons for the disparity between our patterns in the 
employment of the sexes are probably many and complex, 
but certainly one of these is that the history of Russia was nov 
crossed in its infancy by the tradition of romantic love. On« 
has difficulty in thinking of the troubadours and boyars in th« 
same context, and there were probably never two less similar 
contemporary courts than those in the twelfth century of 
Vladimir, Prince of Kiev, and Eleanor of Aquitaine. It would 
be a temerarious person indeed who would presume to debate 
woman's place in education, let alone in society as a whole; 
but in Western Europe and the United States she has tended 
to occupy a somewhat artificial, and doubtless frustrating pose 
on an idealized eminence, with the attendant male in a per 
petual but somewhat disingenuous attitude of genutlection 
below. This is a pretty tableau but more appropriate as an 
embellishment of the picking garden of the psychiatrist than 
as a portrayal of a rational social relationship. The courtly 
American yields his seat more readily to a lady in the trolley 
than on the stock exchange, whereas the Muscovite has learned 
that he had better not sit down art all if he is to compet 
successfully with his feminine associates. 

But in closing I would like to return to liberalism in the 
Western Hemisphere. We are the inheritors of two great 
traditions. The first is the ancient Mosaic single-mindedness, 
that somewhat terrifying apothesis of the human absolut 
The vision of the prophet is not to be questioned, the tenets 
of society are clear and rigid, the order is to be carried out 
as by the Light Brigade at Balaklava. This is the moral and 
emotional tradition that is honored in song and story around 
which cluster the fables and the lives of the heroes and popular 
leaders fighting the good fight, persevering to the end, and 


inspiring others by their determination, devotion, tenacity 
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ind single-minded integrity. This is the emotional and anti- 
intellectual tradition; the mind is made up and closed in 
advance, the criteria of good and evil are there in tablets of 
rone, and we enter the battle armed in the vision-restricting 
helmet of conviction 

[here is, however, a second tradition of almost equal 
antiquity, but as its appeal is intellectual rather than emotional 
it is less vaunted in song and story. It emerges from the mists 
of prehistory with the influx of ingenuity that accompanied 
those Bronze Age people who came down from the north to 
the Grecian Peloponnesus and the islands of the Aegean. The 
Greek oracle at Delphi, which was among the most ancient 
and sacred centers of the Greek Ethos, to which religious 
processions wound for generations along the flanks of Mc. 
Parnassus, contained a temple upon the architrave of which 
was graven: #ndev ayer, which meant: “Nothing too much.” 
Its spirit colored the subsequent Mediterranean civilizations 
as Hellenism, and thoughout later history it has inspired the 
great protestors and reformers, and in more recent years it 
is found to be a basic—if sometimes unrecognized—tenet of 
those societies which are characterized by the word “liberal- 
ism.” In contrast to the injunction of Ecclesiastes, “Whatso- 
ever thine hand find to do, do it with thy might,” it counsels 
self-questioning, tolerance, and restraint. 

Even the freedom which is itself a hallmark of liberalism 
is relative. There is the freedom of the individual without 
which there is no initiative, innovation, or significance to 
human values, for man himself is the ultimate indivisible 
unit of society. There are also the freedoms of the groups 
into which man structures his society: ethnic, cultural, reli- 
gious, national, etc. which conserve values, focus joint endeav- 
ors, and provide the framework of that communal association 
which is essential to our gregarious specics. And there is as 
well a freedom of society as a whole, though little recognized 
is yet and indeed flouted in current excesses of nationalism. 
These freedoms are not absolute, but relative and inextricably 
interdependent. A measure of a man is his ability to live 
in freedom and also peaceful and constructive association 
with his fellow men, and a measure of a nation is its 
ibiliry both to sublimate the interests of its constituent 
internal groups, maintaining the individuality of their several 
ontributions to its character as well as resttaining their 
excesses and antagonisms, and also to co-operate in a moderate, 
reasonable, and flexible manner externally with its fellows 
in the comity of nations. Upon success in this latter regard 
world peace must rest. Ultimately, such a world society as 
may hopefully come into being must be one which again 
is free and in which there is room tor the exercise of the 


freedoms of the nations and the peoples that compose it. 

The motivation for liberalism must come from education, 
for it is not an ingrained heritage from primitive cultures. 
Ir is not romantic to seek a middle road and guard the rights 
f others who differ from yourself or who are permanently 


temporarily at odds with accepted dogma. The man of 
balanced judgment, the moderate, is not the idol of popular 


i 


wclaim, the knight in shining—if antiquated—armor, or 
the demagogue who speaks out loudly and clearly —if con 
rradictorily—to the masses, but he is the essential ingredient 
in a liberal society wherein man may learn to exercise 


his freedom in a manner that is compatible with that of others. 
We cannot close our eyes and leap into the millenium; 
education, individually or for society, is a slow and arduous 
process. But as the Paris Presse said in 1957, apropos of the 
disturbances in Little Rock: “It is not by the survival of 
rejudice and passion that a people is to be judged, but by 


flort it makes to free itself of them.” 
You have started on your education for a life ot liberalism, 
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and this is well; for if man has a future upon this earth, his 
mind must in some degree contribute to the shaping of it. 
The adherents of the Greek tradition in science and its exten- 
sion to liberalism are our bulwarks against ankylosis of 
the intellect and our hope for a more reasoned and moderate 
future for society. Liberalism is not a principle of current 
world-wide acceptance, but it has firm roots in the govern- 
ments of England and America. A British party of that name 
was born of the eighteenth century revolutions in America 
and France, and under Lord John Russell and William Ewart 
Gladstone, shaped the political structure of England during 
the past century. The very phrase, “The British Commonwealth 
of Nations,” coined by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has 
a more liberal ring to it than “The British Empire.” Though 
there: has never been an American Liberal Party as such, the 
spirit has been most influential in our political philosophy. 
The close balance of power written into our Constitution 
and maintained by our two-party system has been conducive 
to liberalism. 

At first glance, the liberal democracy may appear some- 
what inept and at a disadvantage in dealing with the mon- 
archy, the dictatorship, or the monolithic oligarchy From 
the short-range point of view of deft maneuver seeking to 
score immediate popular or diplomatic successes, this is under- 
standable. But the game is not a short-range one unless we 
blow one another off the planet or poison the atmosphere for 
us all. International relationships should rather be looked 
at from the point of view of that pioneer in the area of 
industrial human relationships, Mary Parker Follett: 

“There are three main ways of dealing with conflict: 
domination, compromise, and integration. Domination 
is obviously a victory for one side over the other. This 
is the easiest way of dealing with conflict; the easiest 
for the moment, but not usually successful in the long 
run. The second way of dealing with conflict, that of 
compromise, we understand well, for it is the way we 
settle most of our controversies; each side gives up a 
little in order to have peace, or to speak more accurately, 
in order that the activity which has beet interrupted by 
the conflict may go on.” 

Integration, however, is her third and greatly preferable 
alternative; something new and constructive is generated 
by a stripping away of verbalisms and personalities: 

“One person should not give orders to another person, 
but both should agree to take orders from the situation.” 

She extends her insight into industrial relations to interna- 
tional relations: 

“In the field of politics we see little to encourage us; 
but . . . Business and industrial organization is, I 
believe, on the verge of making larger contributions to 
something far more important than democracy, democracy 
in its more superficial meaning—to the development 
of integrative unity.” 

The groundwork is there, for instance, between the Soviet 
Union and ourselves; they are not a Marxist State nor are 
we a capitalistic one in any strict sense of these words; they 
use capitalistic principles and incentives almost more exten- 
sively than do we, and equalization of income and opportunity 
has been legislated and adopted to almost as great an extent 
in the United States as in the Soviet Union today. Education 
is slowly drawing the world together in spite of the emotional 
antipathies which color the relationships between governments. 

Education as the basis for both the specialists and the citi- 
zens of a democracy protects the state from the ignorant who 
are gulled by the pomp of power and cozened by the glibness 
of the demagogue. Examples are all around us of democracies 
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which have endeavored to prosper without education and a 
true understanding of the liberal spirit, but in such instances 
the citizens are all too easily lulled into a supine compliance 
with the authority they have resigned to others, or are led 
uncritically into aberrant political extremes. The price of 
liberty is not only eternal vigilance, but the willingness 
and ability on the part of individuals and groups to differ 


“From 
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intelligently with one another, and the understanding to 
accept these differences as beneficial and capable of con 
structive integration within a liberal society. Education mus: 
produce the individual with a background of understanding 
of the world he lives in and of his fellow men which gives 
him the courage to stand alone when necessary and, therefor« 
with the judgment and willingness to live together in liberty 


Here” 


THE ROAD TO “THERE” 


By TOM E. SHEARER, President, College of Idaho, Caldwell, Idaho 


Delivered at the Boise Junior College, Boise, Idaho, May 31, 1959 


HIS THEME for my remarks today relates to some 

new, and yet very old, standards of excellence. The 

title comes from an incident which occurred down in 
the hills of southern Iowa. The driver of an automobile had 
lost his way, and inquired of one of the local residents how 
he could get to Ottumwa. The native scratched his head a 
moment and replied “Mr., I don’t reckon you can get there 
from here.” 

I guess that story must have filtered down to Ogden Nash 
whose newest book is entitled “You Can’t Get There from 
Here.” In case your reading paths haven't recently crossed 
with Ogden Nash, here is a delightful excerpt from that latest 
book: 

“I guess that perhaps in this changing world money 
changes less than anything else. 

That is one reason money is so dear. 

1 know I can’t take it with me, I just want the use 
of some of it while I am here.” 

As always, underlying Ogden Nash's humor is a serious 
thought. Along the same line a radio commentator recently 
summed up current economics with the statement that, “We 
have solved the problem of material well-being in the United 
States.” 

Ir may well be that, for you, the problem of material 
weil-being has been solved. But I should like to suggest that 
this does not necessarily mean that you can easily or surely 
get from here—this point of material well-being—to wherever 
you are going. 

More of that a little later. Right now I would like to 
remind you of some people in this audience to whom you 
are greatly indebted. These are your teachers. This business 
of teaching is a lonely business, and on this wonderful oc- 
casion they ought to be remembered. As the late Irwin Edman, 
a great philosophy teacher, pointed out: 

“As a teacher one awakened something in a student 
for a short time. But did one? Perhaps I have, like a good 
many teachers, flattered myself. It was not me who 
awakened them; it was the season of their lives, and the 
things and ideas which, despite us, for a moment—if only 
for a moment—stirred them. There are just a few things 
that a teacher can do, and that only for the sensitive and 
the spirited. He can initiate enthusiasm, clear paths, and 
inculcate discipline. He can communicate a passion and 
the method; no more. His most serious triumph as a 
teacher is the paradoxical one of having his students, 
while he is teaching them and perhaps afterwards, forget 
him in the absorption of the tradition or the inquiry of 


which he is the transient voice: The teacher is best re 
membered who is thus forgotten. There are students thus 
come to fruition whom I should be proud to have say: 
‘He was my teacher.’ There is no other immortality a 
teacher can have.” 

This, I remind you who are graduating today, is the loneli 
ness of a great teacher. You have met them here on this 
campus. They deserve your remembering them. 

These teachers know, as you will learn, that, in fact, you 
can’t get there from here—at least not easily. For mere formal 
education is not enough. It is only the beginning. Let me giv 
you some examples of what I mean—examples from the lives 
of men and women who got there. 

Let us suppose that one of you wants to be a writer—a good 
writer, financially successful and critically approved. You may 
well find that the road from here to there, if you manage t 
negotiate it, is a long and tortuous one. 

Take the case of the late Kenneth Roberts, author of tha 
very successful novel—NORTHWEST PASSAGE. He tried 
to explain how he gor “there” in his book “I Wanted to 
Write.” 

He had been a very successful magazine writer commanding 
large amounts for articles from magazines of wide circulation 
But he wanted to write fiction. So, acting upon the advice of 
friends he severed his secure magazine connections, packed 
up his research materials, and with a $1,000 advance from a 
publisher, headed for Italy to write an historical novel. 

Here is the road he took to get from “here” to “there.” As 
he began his first novel, ARUNDEL, he said: 

“I hung a schedule on the wall beside my bed: It read 
‘Write a chapter every four days: Write one and on 
third pages (1500 words) every day for 120 days.’ My 
heart,” he says, “sank whenever I looked at ir.” 

He began writing ARUNDEL, after much research, in 
January 1929, and finished, under a grueling schedule, at the 
end of June. After a year of sales and with unusually good 
reviews—the book managed to sell only 9,266 copies. Th« 
financial return to the author was only a trifle more than hi 
had been receiving for one magazine article. After continuin; 
to pour out his energies on other novels, for e#g/t more years 
he finally hit the market with a critically acceptable and finan 
cially successful book—NORTHWEST PASSAGE. 

Many people knew about that successful book and the larg: 
amounts of money which it paid the author as a widely read 
novel, a book-of-the-month club selection, and about the 
high price paid for it by the movie industry. But too many 
young, would-be writers in 1937 forgot about the long year: 
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f constant writing and research which preceded the SUCCESS. 
Or, perhaps you would like to be a teacher—a good, or even 
great teacher. This week, I attended a memorial service 

where dozens of grade school youngsters filed by a picture of 
fine teacher who had recently died. I watched the faces of 
ose youngsters as they looked at that picture. I noted their 


itiveness as the president of their student body presented 

k for the money which the youngsters had contributed 

memorial scholarship for this good teacher. I listened 

hile a business man, who had gone to school to this woman 

nd whose son had been in her classes, explained what it was 
t she had contributed to his life. 


She was a teacher with deep concern for her students. This 

which was paid to her memory was a tribute to the 

y, many hours she had spent with boys and girls in and 

of her classes. 1 know of the long hours she spent, after 

in sharing her kindly friendliness with good students 

nd poor. Even after her many years of teaching experience, 
he was still taking night classes to improve her work. 

If you really want to be a teacher, I would hope that you 
vill want to be one like this. But, believe me, the road from 
where you are to “there” is not always an easy one. Unless you 
ire prepared to make many sacrifices, you can’t get there from 
here 

Maybe you would like to be a major executive of a large 
nd successful company. Recently I spent some time with such 

man whose personal career I have followed through the 
years. He came to the company, then a relatively small one, 
n 1934. As you may have heard, 1934 was not a particularly 
favorable year for a man to find a job in New York City. 
Or for that matter in any other place. Bill, as we may call him, 
for that is his name, was a young man with a family, and 
‘ther financial responsibilities. He had lost a good job, 
through no fault of his, after three years of successful sales 
work. Then, with the depression crowding more and more 
men into breadlines, he had to find a new job. 

Bill had graduated from college a few years before—before 

crash of 1929. I am sure that some commencement speaker 

ave told him that the world was his oyster. And he 
reamed, as did many young men in those days, that he might 
ne day get “there.” In Bill’s case, “there” was a managerial 
position in sales with a successful company. But, as you can 
imagine, in 1934, he had serious doubts about getting “there” 
from where he was. 

He took a job with the company for which he is now a 
major executive officer on a straight commission basis, in the 
lepth of the depression, and in a territory which had broken 
everal other men. By pounding the pavement all day and 
tudying late every night, within less than a year he had the 
op sales record for the whole city, and was given responsi- 
bility as manager of a division. Step by step he moved along, 
ontributing a great deal in making the company today the 

rest in its field 

\ short while ago his associates and friends honored him 
pon the completion of 25 years with the company and his 

hievements as a major business executive. In the group 
vere some young men who saw only the glamour surrounding 
iccessful executive—the fine office, the title and the large 

ry. But there were others in the group who remembered 

t, for Bill, the road to that position had been one of work, 
nd sweat and constant study. 


IS Ss 


With all of the attention now focused on science, perhaps 
1¢ of you would like to be a scientist—even as this one of 
vhom I shall speak—twice a Nobel prize winner. 


As related by Clifton Fadiman, she was born a poor Polish 
ild, g up and became a governness, but always studying. 


Lid. rcw 
S had no money, but she was allowed to perform some 
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elementary chemical experiments in a real laboratory. She 
found a way to get to Paris to study at the Sorbonne. Solitude 
and near starvation meant nothing as long as part of her day 
could be spent in the laboratory. 

She met and married a man, already a physicist of note. For 
four years in a dilapidated, leaking, freezing shed, with primi- 
tive apparatus, with little or no help, this man and woman 
worked with a fanatical absorption. This woman, doing the 
work of four strong men, pounds away at her chemical masses, 
boils, separates, refines, stirs, strains. 

These two are at last triumphant. Their first major decision 
is to refrain from patenting their extraction process. They give 
it free to the world. Along with another she and her husband 
in 1903 received the Nobel prize for physics. 

Then tragedy strikes with the loss of her husband. She re- 
fuses a pension, proceeds with the education of her daughter, 
and takes over her husband's teaching post. 

The rest of the story we know better. In 1911 she receives 
the Nobel prize for chemistry. Later, for the sake of science, 
she leaves her work for a time and comes to America to fe- 
ceive a gram of radium from the hand of the President of the 
United States. Then, applauded by a grateful world, Madame 
Curie goes back to France. Almost blind, her hands and arms 
scarred, pitted, and burned by 30 years of radium emanations, 
she continues her work almost to the day of her death, caused 
in part by the very element which she had released for the 
use of mankind. This is the road which you may want to 
follow to become a world famous scientist—even a twice 
winner of the Nobel prize. 

International politics is in the limelight today. You may 
dream of becoming a statesman of high position. Perhaps you 
would like to achieve such stature that, upon your passing, the 
President of the United States would be moved, in behalf of 
the whole nation, to say this about you: 

“The lifetime of labor for world peace is ended. His 
countrymen and all who believe in justice and the rule 
of law grieve at the passing from the earthly scene in one 
of the truly great men of our time. 

“Because he believed in the dignity of men and in their 
brotherhood under God, he was an ardent supporter of 
their deepest hopes and aspirations. From his life and 
work humanity will, in the years to come, gain renewed 
inspiration to work even harder for the attainment of the 
goal of peace with justice. In the pursuit of that goal he 
ignored every personal cost and sacrifice, however great. 

“All Americans have lost a champion of freedom.” 

I would remind you that idea for the “there” which that 
man, John Foster Dulles, achieved, was born in the determina- 
tion of a very young man to one day be the Secretary of State. 
I remind you also that he was a Phi Beta Kappa, a man scoring 
the highest marks in his professional law training; and that, 
as he moved on step by step, ultimately to arrive “there” he 
was never satisfied. He was a man who could say “time is the 
most valuable thing in life, and I don’t want to waste it.” 

It was a long road indeed from that Presbyterian minister's 
home to the place where it could be said of John Foster Dulles, 
“In all the lands of the globe where liberty and independence 
are prized, the free and the thoughtful mourn the tough old 
warrior who had fought their fight with rare purpose, skill and 
dedication.” 

These stories of real people say that you can get there from 
here—here, where you are now in education, in maturity, in 
work habits, in responsibilities. However, they emphasize the 
fact that you aren’t there yet. 

Educationally, you are not “there.” Actually, we would hope 
that, as with these at whose case histories we have looked, your 
drive to learn never stops. 
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LIONEL CROCKER 


For your own welfare, and the state of the world being 
what it is today, you dare not stop studying and learning. For 
new standards, educationally, are being established. They are 
very effectively summed up in a recent study made under the 
auspices of the Rockefeller Brothers Fund and entitled “The 
Pursuit of Excellence.” 

Stern demands are going to be made upon you in the years 
to come. Educationally and in work habits, you will be meas- 
ured by standards of excellence rather than by standards of 
ordinary performance. 

As suggested by Dean Barzun of Columbia University, we 
need to look at our educational practices as compared with 
the activities of any successful athletic team. He says: 

“The youths on view are indeed the same that we en- 
counter in any of a thousand classrooms in the country, 
but on the field their view of life is suddenly radically 
altered. To begin with, a special seriousness pervades the 
atmosphere; the boys are not contented but visibly 
anxious. .. . There is little aimless action. . . . The coach 
and his assistants are as much interested as the classroom 
instructor in individual development, and they are keen 
watchers of diverse aptitudes. But they clearly have in 
mind for each individual a fixed idea of what constitutes 
performance. Far from letting each set his own pace, they 
hold him to a standard of their own choosing. If he does 
not meet it, he fails. Let me make this clear: If he fails, he 
fails. There may be reasons for the failure, but no excuse, 
and certainly no consolation prizes and no verbalized 
psycho-apologies to the parents . 

“The reason for this atmosphere . . . is quite simple: The 
game is serious business. It engages the mind, hearts, and 
passions of all concerned, from coach to player to specta- 
tors. And when people are serious no confusion is toler- 
ated between performance and failure.” 

I call your attention to all this because, in the further 
pursuit of your education, formal and otherwise, I am sure 
you are going to find yourself measured by standards of 
excellence. 

As Mr. Robert M. Hutchins pointed out recently: 


“We might as well make up our minds to it. If our 
hopes of democracy are to be realized, every citizen of! 
this country is going to have to be educated to the limit 
of his capacity and I don’t mean trained, amused, accom 
modated, or adjusted. I mean that his intellectual power 
will have to be developed.” 

These, then, are the new standards of excellence by which 
you will be measured for the rest of your lives. If you do n 
meet them, it may well be that, with increased automation and 
with the rapid development of the science of electronics applied 
to the work of the world, you may later find that no one may 
want to buy the unskilled and untrained services that you have 
to sell. 

Let me hasten to add that, as I look at you and the young 
men and women like you, I am hopeful. I see evidences every 
day, as I work with college-age people, that you can meet 
these newer and higher standards of excellence. Indeed, your 
capacity is much greater than those of my generation at th 
same age. But capacity or physical strength, combined with the 
new techniques of learning and of performing work are not 
enough. If you expect to get “there” from “here,” you must 
have the desire, the will to work, and the day after day deter 
mination. No one has yet invented any substitute for the kind 
of dogged will to excel that drove a Madame Curie, a Kenneth 
Roberts, my friend Bill, or a John Foster Dulles to make theit 
significant contributions. 

One final word— 

In connection with your purposes and the direction in which 
you will be moving, I suggest that you remember an incident 
which occurred nearly 2000 years ago. Jesus, as a great teacher 
was one day in the midst of a large group of people. In that 
crowd was one man who was much concerned about some 
material matters. He asked Jesus a question. The answer was 
what probably all right-thinking men and women believe 
the supreme lesson of human life. The answer was: “A man’s 
life consisteth not in the abundance of the things which h« 
possesseth.” 

I commend this to you as a guiding principle as you sear 
for a road which will lead you from “here” to “there.” 


Straight From The Shoulder 


OUR FORM OF SOCIETY CANNOT AFFORD TO LOSE ANY OF ITS TALENT 


By LIONEL CROCKER, Professor of Speech, Denison University, Granville, Ohio 


Delivered before the graduating class of Brecksville High School, Brecksville, Ohio, June 10, 1959 


UPERINTENDENT BURNETT, Members of the 

Board of Education, Members of the Faculty, Members 

of the Graduating Class, and friends. I want to thank 
you for inviting me to this family party. 1 imagine that most 
of you are related to one of the graduates in one way or an- 
other: grandmothers, grandfathers, uncles, aunts, fathers and 
mothers, brothers, sisters and cousins. These young men and 
women are your heart strings, the tears in your eyes, the 
secret worries of your souls, the links with the past and the 
hope for the future, the apples of your eyes. And may I be 
bold enough to say that I feel related to them, too, for in 
a manner of speaking I have been teaching their elder 
brothers and sisters for the past forty years. The college men 
and women in my Classes are very much like you except 
that they are a few years older. What I shall be talking about 


will be coming out of this privileged experience. The 11 
lustrations I will use are suggested by my contacts with 
these young men and women of college age. Out of this 
experience I want to speak to you STRAIGHT FROM THI 
SHOULDER. 

There are many valuable definitions of education. On 
that education should teach you where to find things whe: 
you want them. Another by William James is that education 
should teach you to tell a good man when you see one. This 
is the search for excellence. President Eliot of Harvard said 
that an education should make every mouthful of bread yx 
eat taste sweeter. Another definition I like is this: The de 
rivation of the word education from the Latin ¢ dwco gives 
us the suggestion of leading out, drawing out, evoking. You: 
home, your church, your schools have been trying in thi 
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nd that to discover your talents and encourage you to 
levelop them. Today you are a personality on its way to a 
full blossoming. We might call our schools personality lab- 


ratories. Your parents and friends may think they know 
who is sitting here tonight, but it will take another fifteen 
r twenty years to discover who you are really. 
For example, a few years ago there graduated from Ironton, 
Ohio a young man destined to be President of my alma mater, 
the University of Michigan, Harlan Hatcher; a few years 


Spencerville, Ohio there sat, as you afe sitting here 
night, at graduation a young man by the name of Grayson 
Kirk who developed into the President of Columbia Uni- 


versity. In the village of Fredericktown, Ohio there grew up 

young man who flowered into the great Methodist preacher 
Ralph Sockman. Who could guess at their graduation their 
eventual unfolding? I repeat: who knows who is sitting on 
his plattorm tonight? Really? 

Did any of the teachers in Abilene or Denton single out 
Milton Eisenhower as the potential president of Manhattan 
State, Pennsylvania State, and Johns Hopkins University? 
Did one teacher whisper to another that she had the leader 
‘{ the Crusade in Europe, the one destined to free Europe 
f the plague of Nazism, the one to be chosen to be President 
of Columbia University, the one to be elected to two terms 
in the Whitehouse? So I say tonight who knows the potential 
f this class? Do not tell me that the future leaders are going 

me from Wooster, or Wadsworth, or Rittman. Brecks- 
ville is an integral part of the United States and its leaders 
nust come from this community as well as other places of 
uur dear country. 

We are here then tonight to pay our tribute to the great 
\merican system of releasing talent from the bases of our 
society, from the people themselves. In order to insure our 
system of government by the people, for the people, and of 
the people, we spare no expense in uncovering this talent. 
Our form of society can not afford to lose any of its talent. 
Usually the finest public buildings in an American com- 
munity are its public schools. Other civilizations have built 
tombs for the dead, think of the pyramids and the Taj Mahal, 
or they builc monuments to pagan deities, think of the 
Parthenon. But we tax ourselves gladly to build these temples 
» youth. | have often thought it was an ultimate test of 
Democracy that people would tax themselves to build public 
*CNOOILS 

We are here also tonight to celebrate the products of our 
Western civilization. You have been nutured on the great 
truths that have been hammered out on the anvils of war, 

revolution, debate, discussion, education. The great concepts 
f the West are your inheritance and are now embedded in 
you. Equality, fraternity, liberty, freedom of speech, freedom 
f press, freedom of assembly, separation of church and state, 
lignity of the individual, a belief that truth crushed to earth 
will rise again, a belief that it is more blessed to give than to 
receive, a resolve that it is better to suffer shame than to cause 
these and many more marvellous concepts are what you 
ive been brought up on. Your countrymen have fought for 
hese and we hope that you are dedicated to them so that 

1 in turn will fight for them if necessary. 

Now as you leave these friendly faces and friendly places 
1d go your separate ways to discover and unfold your 
ndividual talents, you, like all men, will meet three conflicts. 
(he conflict of the physical world, the conflict of the social 

rid, and the conflict of one’s inner world. 

Straight from the shoulder, may I tell you of the physical 
roblems that confront your older brothers and sisters in 
ollege. There are many, but I shall mention only three that 
just be met head on and conquered or they will be the victors. 
We live in an alcoholic society. You must come to terms 
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with that society. Alcohol is the nation’s number one social 
problem. I hope your home, your school, your church have 
fortified you to meet the challenge of alcohol. Number two 
problem is the TV set. Our students call it the idiot box. You 
can waste your time watching trash put out for 13 year 
olds. Killing time by watching TV twaddle is mental suicide. 
TV has flunked more college students than all the tough 
professors put together. And the third conflict you must 
come to terms with is the automobile. Do you want a car 
or do you want a career? 

Straight from the shouder, may I say that getting along 
with others is a problem you must solve. 1 hope you have 
learned in these twelve years to make yourself agreeable. I 
hope you have developed your manners so that people like 
to be with you. If your environment is not all you want it to 
be, start working on yourself. How about your relationships 
with those in your immediate family? The other day one of my 
students said he was not going home this summer because 
he and his father did not get along together. What a pity! 
Out of his home should come the love that will help him 
bear the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune. It has 
been said that greater than any other gift Henry Clay possessed 
was his talent for companionship. People liked to be with him. 

Straight from the shoulder, have you found out who you 
are? Do you have any dreams? Do you have any ideals? One 
of my students told me it was the example of her grandmother 
that kept spurring her on. Has there been a person, a book, 
an event that has stirred you deeply? When you call on 
yourself is there anybody home? I like the title of Althea 
Gibson’s book, 1 Wanted To Be Somebody. That would make 
a fitting motto for every member of this class. We all need 
the pull of an ideal. As you study history, I am sure you have 
been impressed by the compassion of an Abraham Lincoln, 
the energy of a Theodore Roosevelt, the intelligence of a 
Woodrow Wilson, the integrity of a Robert Taft, and the 
devotion of a John Foster Dulles. 

Ambition, determination, responsibility, follow through— 
these can not be measured and no one can give them to you. 
Mental tests often are deceptive. Your grades in the princi- 
pal'’s office may and may not be a true index of your capacity. 
You may not have awakened yet. Some young men and 
women get into college without maturing. There is no greater 
joy for a teacher than to sit along side a student who has 
finally awakened to his possibilities, one who finds he has a 
mind capable of great things. Be firm but patient with your- 
self. Make yourself count! 

John Foster Dulles at the age of seven dreamed of being 
Secretary of State. Daniel Webster's father took home with 
him from a county fair a silk hankerchief with the constitution 
printed on it. What an omen! Daniel Webster earned the 
title of “defender of the constitution.” 

No man has a greater battle than the conquest of himself: 
to liberate his God given talents. 

In being master in these three areas of conflict, it will 
help if you can take to heart what I now want to address to 
the young men of the class and what I want to address to 
the young women of the class. 

Now I want to talk straight from the shoulder to the young 
men of the graduating class. Listen! Do not let any girl, no 
matter how sweet, tell you what to do with your life. Do 
not think they won't try to! In Caine Mutiny by Herman 
Wouk, there is a tender letter from a father to his son. The 
father admonishes his son, “Son, you can afford to sell almost 
everything else in life, but do not bargain away the right 
to do the thing you want to in life.” 

One of my students came into my office and said, “Dr. 
Crocker, do you think I would make a medical doctor?” My 
answer was, “Why, I think you can do anything you want 
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CHARLES L. ANSPACH 


to, bue I thought you wanted to be an athletic director, a 
coach.” Bob was a wonderful athlete in all sports and he 
loved youngsters. 

Bob replied, “Yes, 1 do, but you see I've been dating a girl, 
and she asked me what I was going to be and, when I told 
her I wanted to be an athletic coach, she laughed and said that 
as a coach I could not earn enough to support her in the 
manner to which she was accustomed.” 

And with a cry of anguish, Bob said, “Doctor Crocker, 
what am I going to do?” 

And I said, Bob, the answer is very simple, “Get another 
girl!” 

Preach, teach, farm, selli—do anything you want to do. 
Choose a girl who will be in tune with your dreams. Those 
of us who teach can testify that our work has been made 
more pleasant and easier because we have had wives who have 
believed that teaching was the most wonderful thing in the 
world. Mark my words! If you let any girl choose what you 
are going to spend the next forty years doing, you will! be the 
most miserable of men. 

Now I want to talk straight from the shoulder to the young 
women of the class. Listen! Don’t get married until you have 
learned how to earn a pay check. Life has an economic basis 
for women as well as men. Being able to market your serv- 
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ices will help you in the pinches in life. These high school 
diplomas will open the doors to secretarial schools, schools 
of cosmetology, schools of nursing, schools of education, 
schools of medical technology. There are many, many op 
portunities open to women today. You might even like to 
go in to one of the professions. Law needs women for its 
domestic relations courts. All branches of medicine are open 
to women. Have you thought abour teaching? 

Divorce, sickness, death are realities of life. If and when 
you have to support yourself, you can earn $400 to $500 a 
month. A woman of today has many roles to play and that 
of being a bread winner is one of them. I am sure that out 
of your experience you can think of women who have thanked 
their stars that they had the training to put their services on 
the market. 

In conclusion, may I say 1 know I have talked to you like a 
Dutch uncle. I wish there were opportunity for each one of 
you to talk to me. Remember the world is a friendly place 
for youth. We oldsters want to see you make the most of 
yourselves. In you lies our hope of perpetuating the best that 
we have known. America has been good to us. We want to 
see its institutions continued and strengthened by the outpour- 
ing of your beautiful young lives for the American dream. 
And that dream is that every one has an opportunity to make 
the most of himself for the sake of the common good 


Tomorrow 


YOU MUST BE CONCERNED WITH MORE THAN SCIENCE 


By CHARLES L. ANSPACH, President, Central Michigan University, Mount Pleasant, Michigan 


Delivered at Swingout Ceremonies, Central Michigan University, May 27, 1959 and at Commencement Exercises, Northern 
Michigan College, Marquette, Michigan, June 13, 1959 


OMORROW is a stimulating word, for it intrigues the 

imagination. Tomorrow holds all the hopes and fears of 

the future. Hopes—hope for a better day, hope for suc- 
cess, hope for good health, hope for happiness. Fears—fear 
of the unknown, fear of uncertainty, fear of failure. 

The Reverend Hoover Rupert, Ann Arbor, Michigan, re- 
ports an experience of Marguerite Higgins, war correspondent, 
in the Korean conflict. Some eighteen thousand American 
troops had been in combat with more than a hundred thousand 
Chinese communists. A company of Marines, correspondents 
and photographers, tired and weary, cold and half frozen, had 
withdrawn from combat for a short rest period. A photo- 
grapher asked a soldier if he could have anything he wanted 
at that exact moment, what he would want. He said, “I want to- 
morrow.” 

I suppose if I were to ask you the same question I would 
get the same answer. You want tomorrow, with all the fears 
and all the hopes accompanying a tomorrow. In spite of the 
uncertainty of the future the human soul still looks to the 
future. If this were not so, the upward climb of civilization 
would have stopped years ago. Each generation has faced un- 
certainty. Harper's Magazine, October 10, 1847, under the 
heading, “Awful Uncertainty of the Future,” printed this 
statement, “It is a gloomy moment in history. Not in the 
lifetime of any man who reads this paper has there been so 
much grave and deep apprehension; never has the future 
seemed so dark and incalculable. 

“In France, the political cauldron seeths and bubbles with 
uncertainty. 





“England and the English Empire are being sorely tried 
and exhausted in a social and economic struggle, with turmoil 
at home and uprising of her teeming millions in her far-flung 
Indian Empire. 

“The United States is beset with racial, industrial and com 
mercial chaos, drifting we know not where. 

“Russia hangs like a storm cloud on the horizon of Europe 
dark and silent. It is a solemn moment and no man can fee! 
indifference, which happily no man pretends to feel in th 
issues of events. 

“Of our own trouble, no man can see the end.” 

Statements depicting deplorable world conditions have been 
made by international authorities many times in the past. Th 
unreliability of men and the deplorable state of social condi 
tions, the delinquency of youth and depravity of adults have 
characterized practically all ages of man. Two hundred years 
before Christ a man of that day declared that man was just 
about as bad as he could get and social conditions were suc! 
as to point with certainty to the final end of all things good 
The date of the declaration could be changed and the de 
scription of conditions would apply to our day. True it is 
that the present generally falls far short of the ideal and the 
attainable. We should not justify the present by pointing « 
the shortcomings of the past. We should not feel satisfied, fox 
mankind has never lived up to the best that it knew. Rather 
we should be ashamed that we are no better than those who 
have lived before us. 

We can get some satisfaction from the fact that man has 
always looked upward and continued his climb toward the 
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eal. It is this everlasting faith in tomorrow that has carried 
im forward. He wants tomorrow, not for all the uncertainties 
nd for all the ills that ic will bring, but for all its blessings, 
tor its good and for all its promises of happiness. 


You, too, being aware of the difficulties of the present, 
want your tomorrow. You wonder with Senator Lyndon John- 
on “if this is the last hour of twilight before we are plunged 
nto endless darkness.” But with him you know that the 
nswer is in our hands. You, like thousands of others before 

uu, refuse to capitulate. 

lhe late Charles Kettering said, “You must be interested in 
he future for you will live in it.” Ir is your land of dreams. Its 

ibilities are limited only by the depth of your vision. 

However, one does not walk into his future before he meets 
the present. So much of the future is an extension of today 

one must be diligent in the present. The present becomes 

e future not through some cataclysmic process but through 

gradual evolutionary process. There is no distinct break in 
time so the problems of the present may be the problems of 
the future. The hope of the future is not so much in the 
asting off of all troublesome problems, but in the finding of 
inswers and solutions to our difficulties. As Saint Paul put it in 
he field of religion, “For now we see through a glass, darkly; 

then tace to face...” 

If we are to be concerned with our today in anticipation of 

tomorrow, what are the areas of behavior with which we 
t concern ourselves? 

Inevitably and most emphatically with the continuity of 

entific activities. Not many years ago a Buck Rogers was a 
figment of the imagination. His exploits existed in the land 
f fantasy. But the impossibles of yesterday are the realities 
of woday. Some of the achievements of today far surpass the 
wildest prophecies of yesterday. Everyone knew yesterday that 
man could not travel in outer space. In the last few months a 
‘rroup of men have been selected for outer space travel. The 
world was thrilled by the voice of the President of the United 
States which was broadcast from a satellite. One of the great 

lucational foundations is about to underwrite the costs of 
in educational experiment which captures the imagination 
of the educational world. An airplane will circle a definite 
irea and flying at a height of 25,000 feet will telecast programs 
ro the youth of six states. Six telecasts can be made at the same 
Hundreds of thousands can be reached through these 


clecasts. The possibilities of this daring proposal exceed one’s 
magination. Your college may be a part of this experiment. 
Without doubt the time is not far distant when satellites 
encircling the world will broadcast messages to all the people 
n our planet. 


Scientific progress in the area of medicine is just as exciting. 
People condemned to death yesterday are given new leases on 
ife today. Within recent weeks surgeons have transplanted 
vital body organs and have thus given new life to their patients. 
[he miraculous is the order of our day. 

Without doubr such significant research will continue with 
increased emphasis on the scientific. 

However, as we view the present and look to the future, we 

ould be aware of the dangers which can result from the 
worship of the scientific. The Master long ago sounded a 
warning and made it clear that man might gain the entire 
world and still lose his own soul. This can happen to us. Man 
can become so obsessed with his mastery over many forces 
hat he finally assumes the position of a god. In so doing he 
overemphasizes the material. He is inclined then to trust only 

ose things which he can verify through his senses. His 
urity is conditioned by his possessions. 

loday we find ourselves in a world whose safety is con- 
lirioned by things. It is said that the greatest deterrent to 
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war is the stockpile of bombs and missiles. In spite of these 
stockpiles we have our moments of uncertainty, for we fear 
that some individual may make a foolish mistake and plunge 
the world into another conflict. 

We have seen majorities dominated by minorities because 
these minorities have been able to control implements of force 
and mass destruction. Sir Norman Angell says that majorities 
are frequently unable to defend themselves against minorities, 
especially if like Hitler they have the gift of understanding the 
meaner and baser forces of the human spirit and know how 
to manipulate them to entrap the minds of the multitudes. 
Minorities, he says, are not bad unless they exploit resentful 
nationalism and racial animosities, public passion and hysteria. 
It is at this point that we need to show concern for our to- 
morrow. A civilization which glorifies only the accomplish- 
ments of man and deifies him because of his mastery over 
matter raises many questions as to the Utopian possibilities of 
the future. 

Because of the continuity of scientific activities the future 
has all the potentials of a paradise, but unless there is a rebirth 
of ideals and a greater emphasis on values, it has all the pos- 
sibilities of a hell. 

Because of these trends of the present which promise to 
extend into the future, let us consider the ideologies which 
determine the direction in which man will march. 

It was said many years ago, “As a man thinketh in his heart, 
so is he.” The actions of man spring from his beliefs. For some 
years we have talked about the ideologies of nations. The world 
has been divided into two camps: one encompasses the free 
world in which the individual is the center, and the other is a 
world of iron and bamboo curtains in which the state is the 
center. Orwell in his book Nimeteen Eighty-four depicts a 
third area, or the land between the two continents, which area 
is the battleground for the two world powers. His forecast for 
1984 is descriptive of the present. To reconcile the differences 
between the two camps is difficult, for differences of belief 
are not easily reconciled. 

If an individual or a nation worships only at the shrine of 
science, the significance of the individual is likely to be for- 
gotten. In turn, when the individual. loses significance and 
importance, then materialism takes possession. In such a social 
order power resides in things and in the possession of things. 
A world so dominated is always on the brink of war. 

A people who are scientifically minded but who believe 
that it is not science for the sake of science but science for the 
good of humanity and for the betterment of men subscribe 
to the “science plus” philosophy. Such people know that man 
does not live by bread alone. Such people would turn the dis- 
coveries of science into the preservation and the extension of 
life, not into its destruction. 

So here we are today in a world divided into the two camps. 
What can be done about it? Where is the Moses who will 
deliver us? I wish I could give you a Moses. This I cannot do, 
but I know that we can do something about the present situa- 
tion. In the free world each individual must assume the re- 
sponsibility of knowing, understanding and acting. As free 
individuals we are obligated to make a choice of values. We 
are obligated to give help to others in our world by creating 
world opinion. If we would create world opinion, we must 
first, as individuals, think logically and creatively. If we would 
retain the good, we must retain that which we now possess. 

If we do not treasure our heritage, we sell it for a mess of 
pottage. This must never happen and especially now when so 
many of the undeveloped areas of the world comprise the 
battleground described by Orwell. We must win the battle 
for the minds of men, not only that our way of life may be 
preserved, but that man himself may attain the stature decreed 
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for him by a good and all-wise God. Man can never achieve 
his full potential unless he is free. A philosophy of materialism 
does not build a society in which man is accorded full oppor- 
tunity for achieving his rightful stature, which is just a little 
lower than the angels. 

The way is plain—we must embrace the ‘science plus” 
ideology. We begin as individuals by selecting sound values 
and by continuing to aid the awakening people in the unde- 
veloped areas of the world and by assisting those courageous 
souls throughout the world who still would be free. 

If the “science plus” ideology is to win, man must strive for 
certain relationships. One of these relationships is the pro- 
motion of world understanding. World understanding is not 
easily achieved. We are aware of the difficulties incident to 
individual communication but we are not always conscious 
of our inabilities to communicate nationally and international- 
ly. We often do not understand each other, individually, nation- 
ally or internationally. Words are frequently misunderstood 
and their meanings colored by local and regional usage. Fre- 
quently, intended compliments are interpreted as intentional 
insults. There was a time when we were so isolated by land and 
sea from other parts of the world that we could afford to 
ignore others. Today we are living in such close proximity to 
all peoples of the world that we must understand each other 
and recognize our differences. One of our major problems, 
therefore, is lack of understanding. Communication will lead 
to understanding. You have had the opportunity to gain back- 
ground through a program of education, which background 
should enhance your understanding of your universe. A liberal 
education should prepare you to think logically, appreciate 
the heritage of the past, view objectively the present, recognize 
the worth of all men and establish appropriate values which 
elevate and do not degrade. If one is so educated, understand- 
ing is assured. 

The second relationship goes beyond understanding. A state 
of empathy is essential. Empathy implies the ability to ap- 
preciate the feelings of another. It is defined as meaning “an 
understanding of the feelings of the other person without your- 
self becoming so emotionally involved that your judgment is 
affected.” If we could so identify ourselves with others, our 
communication would be significantly improved. The old 
question, “Am I my brother's keeper?” would take on new 
meaning. If all world powers could and would try to achieve 
a state of empathy, we would approach the dawn of a new day. 

Sir Norman Angell has written, “In democracy each has to 
be judge of issues of life and death for his fellows . . . Our 
Bill of Rights has become a long one. But there is no Bill of 
Obligations. We proclaim vociferously the rights of free 
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speech; nowhere the obligation to listen, listen to those with 
whom we disagree. Any man who proclaims that he can neve: 
be wrong has closed the door on much chance of being right 
Understanding and empathy impose the obligation of listen 
ing; they hold the key which opens the door of good will. 

Man in his relationships must undergird understanding and 
empathy with a sense of moral responsibility. In a society like 
ours most of our problems have a moral base. Science discovers 
and invents, but it does not assume any responsibility for th 
moral application of its discoveries and inventions. If we arc 
to have a future, we must be concerned with the ethical us« 
to which our discoveries are put. Without a sense of moral 
obligation reason can lead us toward bad ends. I quote Si: 
Norman Angell in support of my observation, “Reason can 
only live when we feel the moral obligation to restrain th 
baser forces within ourselves which tend to submerge it.” 

When problems confront us we cannot ignore the moral 
implications or escape our moral obligations. 

Your tomorrow will be one of scientific activities endan 
gered by materialism and split by conflicting ideologies. Your 
tomorrow must be concerned with more than science; it must 
be concerned with the good of all people who would be free 
Your tomorrow, if it is to bring about a new day for fre« 
men, must be motivated by understanding and empathy, 
strongly undergirded by moral responsibility. Thomas David 
son has given us a formula for today and tomorrow: “ A fre« 
life is the only life worthy of a human being. That which is not 
free is not responsible, and that which is not responsible is 
not moral. In other words, freedom is the condition of moral 
ity.” 

To you is given a tomorrow with its hopes and fears. Its 
potential is for you to discover. 

As you build your future heed well the words of Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow in The Builders 


Let us do our work as well, 
Both the unseen and the seen; 

Make the house, where Gods may dwell, 
Beautiful, entire, and clean. 


Else our lives are incomplete, 
Standing in these walls of Time, 

Broken stairways, where the feet 
Stumble as they seek to climb. 


Build today, then, strong, and sure, 
With a firm and ample base; 
And ascending and secure 
Shall to-morrow find its place 


The Cause Of Freedom 


GIVE IT YOUR ACTIVE SUPPORT 


By OSWALD S. COLCLOUGH, Acting President, George Washington Universit) 


Delivered to the Graduating Class, George Washington University, Washington, D. C., June 3, 1959 


EMBERS of the Graduating Class; The words spoken 
by the President of the University, in this instance 
the Acting President, as ne and the Graduating 

Class stand facing each other at this point in the Annual 
Commencement, traditionally have been referred to in the 
Program as the Charge. On this occasion, however, they 
could have been listed as the Request. May I ask that you 


think of what I am about to say in that context. 

As you, who have just received the accolade for study and 
for work accomplished here at the University, move forward 
on the pathways of your lives, I make the request that each 
of you consider the desirability of consciously devoting 
portion of those lives to active support of the cause of 
freedom 
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and resorts co the Soviet concept of government, to define 
freedom in terms of the grant of privileges by the state. In the 
immortal words of Lincoln, ours is a “government of the 
people, by the people, for the people.” 

To those belittlers, who would misrepresent our system 
by arguing that the freedoms created by the Constitution are 
mostly defined in terms of protection from governmental 
influence, I would say that we do not seek protection from 
our government, unless we mean protection from ourselves. 

Freedom, as expounded by the Founding Fathers, and 
pursued today, recognizes the basic principle that a self- 
governing people must, if freedom is to prevail, provide 
self-imposed restrictions. Unrestricted freedom, of course, 
becomes mere license. On the other hand, responsibility, 
without the checks of freedom, leads to arbitrary power. As 
Jefferson said, “Every government degenerates when trusted 
to the rulers of the people alone.” 

As we are all aware, the term “checks and balances” is 
used in connection with the doctrine of separation of powers 
within the framework of the three branches of our Federal 
Government. I submit that freedom itself depends upon a 
system of checks and balances; that there shall be unification 
and reconciliation, to the best advantage of freedom on the 
one hand, and responsibility on the other. It has been said, 
“Freedom is the coin of the realm in the kingdom of human 
worth and dignity, and the coin has two sides. On one side 
are inscribed the rights and privileges of free men. On the 
other side are the responsibilities. Unless both sides are genu- 
ine and deeply cut, the coin is counterfeit.” 

To appreciate the basic issue, we must contemplate the 
wellspring of power. In many parts of the world today, 
those who espouse communist ideology are being listened 
to attentively. Yet, such espousal fails utterly to deal with 
the source of power being established in the faith of the 
governed. 

May I draw upon the field of art for illustration. That 
eminent lawyer Loren D. Stark, recounting a conversation 
with the Italian master, Guido Fulingnot, quotes him this 
wise, “What you put on the canvas is an expression of your 
inner self. If that inner self possesses no absolute truths, then 
only confusion can be transferred to the canvas . . . without 
faith in eternal principles, your paintings are bound to be 
superficial.” Superficial, indeed, is the communist painting 
being offered in attractive color, forms, and compositions to 
the world today. 

With the philosophy of freedom, however it is expressed, 
millions agree. The difficulty, I suggest, is that the freedoms, 
lavishly bestowed upon us, are taken too much for granted 
for this period in history. One only needs to remind himself 
of the areas of the world in which freedom has been, or is 
being, lost. 

The preservation of freedom depends upon the efforts of the 
free; and by effort, I mean ever-thoughtful and intelligent 
attention to the principles of freedom and to their inter- 
pretation, as reflected in public and international affairs and 
in our daily lives. We must understand them and we must 
discipline ourselves to devote far greater effort towards their 
preservation. 

Members of the Graduating Class—you go out tonight 
with the confidence of your University—a trust—born of 
mutual interests and respect. Then, may I again make the 
request that you dedicate a portion of your lives to the cause 
of freedom, not merely to approve it, but to understand the 
cause, to communicate that understanding, and to further the 
cause through that spirit of service which freedom inspires, 
while communism enslaves. 

May God bless you in your service 
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